

















and POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


Business seeks through postwar planning 
to prevent serious depression at home, 
just as Government puts its international 
fences in order to avoid chaos following 
sudden military successes. And paper will 
play a large part in this postwar economy! 
Peace will end the man power shortage 
that causes today’s shortage of pulpwood 
and paper. Paper then will resume its full 
time job of building our business, minds, 
health and future . . . and will offer many 
new services and products developed dur- 
ing the war. Like our servicemen, paper 
will discard fighting togs immediately and 


get back to constructive civilian pursuits. 
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PER . : Hamilton. Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO +» PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + BOSTON ~ ST. LOUIS +» CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
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Invest in your country’s future... 


Ludlow Equi 
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rsowores Peace OL Mind 


There is a great waste of manpower 
and effort in repeatedly checking 
jobs for accuracy through all the 
successive steps comprising the pro- 
cess of printing production. Type 
forms have a way of spontaneously 
generating their own errors through 
drop-outs, pull-outs on the press, 
ends of lines falling over, transposi- 
tion of letters, figures and spaces, 


and other“unaccountable accidents.” 


e After a Ludlow-set form is proof- 
read, corrected and OK’d, there’s 
nothing further to worry about in 
these respects, for there are no loose 
types to make trouble, thus contrib- 





uting to peace of mind for those so 
fortunate as to be Ludlow-equipped. 
e With Ludlow all-slug forms, lock- 
up is greatly facilitated. Job and dis- 
play composition can be set in less 
time. Type supply is never-failing, no 
matter how heavy the demand. 

e Use of Ludlow equipment makes 
for speedier production of all kinds 
of job and display composition and 
helps the nation’s printers to spread 
manpower by making work hours 
more productive. 

e Full information about the Ludlow 
System and its advantages will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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Buy War Bonds! 

































WESTON PAPERS 


rROTECT 








that are WORTH KEEPING 


Your customers depend on you to provide the 
proper protection for their vital paper work. Don’t 
let them down. Use the finest. strongest papers you 


can get. 


Your paper merchant and the makers of WESTON 
Papers will continue to do everything they can to 


meet your essential needs. 


Keep them on a WESTON Paper 
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MODERN MACHINERY for MODERV INDUSTRY 


SIA Miller CY Automatic Catter and Creaser 


introduced continuous quantily and quality production 
with versatility, to the container manufacturing industry. 








World’s largest exclusive manufacturer 
of automatic cylinder presses 
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The PAPER barrage 


+BY HAND 


The morale-weakening barrage of paper leaflets, 
maps, pictures and news items never ceases. 


The enemy gets the news of Russian gains and the 
bombing of German cities as quickly as you get it in 
your morning newspapers. 


Forbidden topics and secret news of reverses on all 
fronts are printed on presses carried in trucks. 


With all radios controlled, all news sources guarded, 
paper alone can get the word of Allied achievements 
to enemy troops, to occupied countries, to the busy 
underground. 


But the propaganda part is only the beginning of 
paper’s war work. 


hever stops 


Agents or night patrols leave leaflets in enemy 
sectors. 


Sea 

¥ “es 
The Tactical Air Forces drop printed propaganda 
far back of the lines. 


Enemy units as far as eight miles away are bom- 
barded with leaflet-packed shells. 


“Give paper a chance," say the experts when faced 
with shortages in vital or strategic materials. 


That's why paper is used for surgical dressings, sun 
helmets, powder for big guns, bomb fins and small 
parachutes. Literally hundreds of strange jobs are be- 
ing done today by paper. More are looming up. 


Making a thousand miles of paper a day, as we do, 
we have seen paper and pulp products enlarge their 
horizons of usefulness again and again. We believe 
that in the peacetime industry to come, paper will con- 
tinue to prove its value as an efficient, capable aid to 
modern living and to modern manufacturing. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT: Rumford, Maine; West Carrollton, Ohio 
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A printer’s actual wartime experience... 


“T was alone in 


| a the shop... 


but the job 
= was delivered 


nda 








N. ot a single one of my men showed up that 
» Pr in . morning—and I had a 1500-sheet job to run 
d iy ™ ae : off. I didn’t even bother to watch the press, be- 
~ <a oi cause I was running on Hammermill Bond, and 
I knew that was one paper that would not let 
me down. And it didn’t. The job was delivered 
on time.” 





Hammermill is proud that more than once, 
of late, it has received such comments as this 
from printers. It continues to do its best to 
| eg 7 a. make Hammermill Bond—and all Hammer- 
d | ; . a es 8 mill papers—the kind that can be relied upon 
' ; » bin 

: ty “ ‘ for good performance on the press and for 
, Yt (> WV) Lf satisfaction to the customer. 


BUY BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


gia Ae 


—free—m ry i Paper Information. 
; copy of the Hammermill Manual of Pap 

Please send me free y " Z 
iness letterhead) PAE 


_— (Please attach to your bus 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISICN OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION ° 
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OFFSET INKS WIN WIDE ACCLAIM! 





Managers Report Customers’ Enthusiasm for New Line 


The New IPI Offset Inks have been in use for several months. IPI asked 
each of its branch managers to sum up what lithographers in his territory 
are saying about these inks. Here are a few excerpts from the replies: 


Wherever we have 
sold the new offset 
ink numbers, we 
have had compli- 
ments on the inks 
as being the best 
running or printing 
offset inks we have supplied. 
—J.R. Curtis, Atlanta 


The accounts we 
have sold are much 
pleased with the 
working properties, 
good coverage and 
distribution on the 
press with the new 


line of inks. 
—Allan T. Thompson, Denver 


The most potent 
argument is that, 
almost without ex- 
ception, where 
these inks have 
been introduced, 
there have been re- 
peat orders. 
—W. B. L. Drawbaugh, Chicago 


We have very good 

reports on the yel- 

lows: OJ-50, OJ-55 

_ and OJ-60. OJ-55, 

I should say, leads 

the list, as this has 

been a most out- 

standing ink with all of us. 

—W. W. Glaefke, Minneapolis 





* 


One local lithog- 
rapher gave his four 
pressmen our black, 
and, unsolicited, 
they turned in the 
report to him that @ 
it is the best offset . 
black that IPI has ever made. 
—W. J. Gorie, Jr., Detroit 


On the strength of 

our performance, 

this company has 

given us another 

one of their blues 

to match. They re- 

port that this is also 

working very well and puts us in line 
for more of their offset ink business. 
—E. J. Davis, Philadelphia 


The conservation program is vital — 








Our reports have 

been very favorable 

on the working 
qualities and sharp- 
er, cleaner printing 
than the old type 
inks. + 

—C. R. Whistler, Los Angeles 


The new IPI Offset Inks are the first 
offset inks to be marketed which 
could really claim to be pre-tested on 
commercial presses. And because of 
this thorough pre-testing, problems 
such as greasing, emulsification, strip- 
ping, scumming, following the foun 
tain, bleeding and drying have been 
reduced to a minimum. 

IPI Offset Inks are delivered to you 
ready to run on the press; it is only 
necessary to add drier and, in some 
instances, soften the ink slightly to 
suit a special stock. 

Try the new IPI Offset Inks. You 
will agree that they represent a great 
step forward in the technique of off- 
set ink manufacture. International 
Punting Ink Division of Interchem- 
ical Corporation, Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


one which every individual and every advertiser can support. 


It is particularly necessary 
that all of us abide by and emphasize to 


others the importance of the seven basic conservation programs: 


1. conserve and salvage paper 
2. save rubber 
3. turn in waste fats 


4. conserve critical resources 
5. salvage tin cans 
6. conserve clothing 


7. collect and turn in scrap iron and steel 


Surely, anything which you can do to prevent national shortages of vital materials is 
to your personal advantage. More than that. It’s to the advantage of the men who are 


doing the fighting in this war! 


Do your part: SAVE—CONSERVE— SALVAGE! 


* *. * * * * 


* 


* * * * * * 
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PAPER, TOO, IS 
VITAL TO THE 
WAR EFFORT 


Use £ 


pa Ni 









URBANA, OHIO 


E HOWARD ALLIED PAPER MILLS *x * 


Avold this... 
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Reserve your place N TT WS 


Don’t let V-Day catch you with inade- 
quate press capacity, and a long wait 
in line for the presses you'll need for 
“tomorrow’s printing.” You sign no order 
now... but get a certified reservation 
entitling you to one or more specific 
presses when ready for delivery. 


Ask your ATF Salesman for details and 
application for your reservation today! 


ATF Civilian Priority Delivery available 
on these presses: 


LETTERPRESS 
Style C Kelly No. | Kelly No. 2 Kelly 
Kelly Clipper Little Giant 
OFFSET 
Little Chief Chief Big Chief 


American Type Founders 


Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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NORTHWEST’S LOYAL PAPERMAKERS 
5 SERVING IN THE . 
UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY © CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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has PRINTING PRESS that always gets away faster, always wins. In the ATF Kelly 






press, this quality springs from many features. ..the conveniences at delivery and 






feeder which cut minutes off starting time... rollers that are easily removed for quick 






washup...a press bed that is easy to get at for changing forms in less time...a cylin- 





der that is readily accessible for make-ready ... automatic oiling that saves time before 


starting and during the run. 


GET IN LINE NOW with ATF’s Civilian Priority 
Delivery plan for the presses you will need when the war 


ends. Full details from your ATF Salesman or upon request. 


Fi iT re Kel y. @ ¢ THE PRESS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW ‘ij 
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WHEN WORK JAMS UP IN YOUR ART 
OR PLATE MAKING DEPARTMENT... 


Thane it Gry Ou 


ORIGINAL AND PIONEER 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER ROLLER 




















The patented renewable surface 
DAYCO is different from any 
other synthetic rubber roller. It 
has proved its long life and com- 
plete immunity to heat and cold 
through 11 years of service 
under every pressroom condi- 
tion—the only roller backed by 
29 years’ experience in the de- 
velopment of new and exclusive 
rubber and synthetic rubber 
products. 


Dayco Rollers by 























And only with DAYCO’S ex- 
clusive, patented renewable 
surface can you get DAYCO 
results. It is tougher than any 
other—unaffected by heat and 
cold—can’t be corroded by inks, 
varnish and washes—will 
not crack or chip. DAYCOS are 
“tailored” to your exact plas- 


ticity requirements and retain 
perfect symmetry and tack for 
millions of impressions. 

You put an end to your roller 
problems when you switch to 
DAYCO Rollers! 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
One of the operator sof the first Government Dual-Unit 
Type Synthetic Rubber Production Plants 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


REG TRADE MARK 


Dayton 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


bwialo ei 
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POST-WAR COLOR PRINTING 
DEMANDS WILL BE MET 














with this five color press 


Speed as well as quality is a “must” in 
modern multi-color printing. This Cottrell 
28 x 45 five-color rotary press is built for 
specialists in quantity and quality produc- 
tion. It prints at a speed of 5200 sheets an 
hour in five colors. One user even reports 
that his Cottrell press is producing at a speed 
of 5900 five color sheets per hour. This 
means a net output greater than that of any 
other press doing the same kind of work. 

In the handling of four color process work 
plus an additional flat tint or metallic 
ink, these presses are unexcelled. The 
press maintains the same accurate register 


which is characteristic of all Cottrell presses. 

The Cottrell 5 Color Rotary Press will be 
available, after the war, in four sizes—28 x 45, 
36 x 48, 38 x 53 and 50 x 72. 





Did you know that 


supplies is the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company? 


Perhaps you didn’t because you were not interested in 
lithography, but if you are contemplating getting into offset 
work when the war is over, you ought to check with F. & L. 
For references ask any established lithographer about this 


company which was started in 1870. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) + DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO FORT WORTH LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CANADA 
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CONSOLIDATED Cited PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


because photographs of actual war operations fill the 
pages of America’s magazines. To reproduce such photo- 
graphs with utmost realism publishers use coated paper. 


Paper cannot be compared to ships in its impor- 
tance to the war. Yet Consolidated’s pioneering 
development of 1935... which made possible the 
sale of coated paper at uncoated paper prices... 
materially assists our war economy. 

The drives for saving paper and pulp prove the impor- 
tance of these materials in protecting war supplies, in the 
manufacture of explosives, for conveying vital orders and 


keeping war records ... and, equally important, as media 
jor picturing for us at home what is happening overseas. 


Those who must remain at home may also be with our 
men and women on far-flung fronts. This is possible 


Because it is produced faster and in a more economical 
way the manufacture of Consolidated Coated Paper 
requires a minimum of man-power, machine-hours and 
critical materials, The relatively high 
opacity and bulk of Consolidated 
Papers make possible the use of 
lighter weights without materially 
lessening the printed appearance of 
magazines or brochures . . . a further 
help in conserving paper. 














Soldiers of the 


It is good to know that the essential part 
paper plays in both the war effort and civil 
life is now understood by the people of 
America. Without vast quantities of paper 
military operations cannot be conducted nor 
the civilian economy maintained. This con- 
tinent is rich in the timbers from which 
wood pulp, the chief raw material of paper 


making, is made. Wood pulp is also the base 


oodlands 


of military materials most directly con- 


cerned with fighting by land, sea and air. 
The only obstacle to an abundant supply 
of this vital material is labor. The woods- 
man who goes into the forests and the 
farmer who works his own wood lot, are 
performing a task of true patriotism and 


are in truth “soldiers of the woodlands.” 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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ROLL STAND 


With instant drying Gravure inks it is possible 
for you to print any number of colors, one on top 
of another, and fabricate or rewind the printed 
stock without offset . . . eliminating drying time 
between operations and resulting in greater 
production capacity. 

The simplicity of the gravure principle eliminates 
makeready, permits rapid changeovers and puts 
an end to many of the difficulties of register con- 
trol encountered when drying-time must elapse 
between printing of colors or between printing 
and fabricating. 

The Speedry enclosed ink fountain—a patented 





PULL UNIT 


PRINTING UNITS 


feature of all CHAMPLAIN rotogravure presses 
—permits a complete new conception of ink 
application. The ink remains uniform; no splash- 
ing onto the web is possible; and the fountain 
protects the ink from foreign particles. Highly 
volatile solvents may be used without fear of 
evaporation in the fountain. 


A wide variety of stocks have been printed suc- 
cessfully by rotogravure including cellophane 
and glassine. 


Write today for booklet entitled “Advantages 
of Gravure for Package Printing.” 


Champlain 


a 
Division of The Fred Goat Co. Inc., Est. 1893 
636 ELEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
e ¢ Manufacturers of Rotogravure, Aniline and Typographic Presses »° * 
17 
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As certain as April showers and May flowers 
‘go together’—so do “33” Ink Conditioners 
ond good printing! 

Distinctive and unequalled as wetting agents, 
these highly potent chemicals function to make 
pigment and vehicle combine for highest ink 
efficiency. 

“33" Ink Conditioners, unexcelled for gloss 


inks and overprint varnish, prevent too rapid’ 
drying on the press, without affecting gloss— 
and, by increasing the affinity of ink to paper, 
they permit ink to print readily on hard-finish 
stock, tissue, glassine and cellophane. 
Makes fine reproduction easier and eliminates 
the need of varnish thinners, adjusters and 
compounds. 

Write for your copy of “To the Pressmen” 
and take advantage of the trial offer NOW 
under our guarantee. 


“THE INK CONDITIONER INK MAKERS RECOMMEND” 


Lal 


INK CONDITIONER 
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100% Guarantee 
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8 POUND TRIAL ORDER 


If our Ink Conditioner does not satisfy 
you completely, return the unused por- 


tion at our expense. 
"33" (letterpress) ‘‘0-33’’ (litho & multilith) 


TAN ANON IAN TAR 
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LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS HOUSTON OKLAHOMA CITY 
MIAMI ORLANDO TAMPA JACKSONVILLE TALLAHASSEE CHARLOTTE 
KNOXVILLE ATLANTA WILKES-BARRE MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
DENVER CINCINNATI DAYTON HARTFORD TORONTO MONTREAL HONOLULU 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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BINGHAM BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1849 


Every Kind of Roller 
and Adhesive 


NEW YORK 406 PEARL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. .521 CHERRY STREET 
BALTIMORE ....131 COLVIN STREET 
ROCHESTER ..980 HUDSON AVENUE 
NEWARK..BROWN & LISTER AVENUE 
GARWOOD SOUTH AVENUE 
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To PREPRINT means to check and to correct 
plate and form faults and errors when it can be 
done most economically and efficiently. 

It will cut down your makeready time, in- 
crease the impression output of your presses, 
and add to your profits. Write for circular. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, IIl. 
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NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; John Carter & Co. 
D. of €.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford, 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper (Co, 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 





' ILL: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 


Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.: 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing: 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co 

IOWA: Carperter Paper Co 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Paper House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; 
Whitney-Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. L.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Roanoke Paper Co. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 





WANTED ALIVE: Paul Bunyan and Babe 


Paul Bunyan and Babe could end all paper shortages for 
all time to come, for the mighty-muscled, bellicose hero 
of the lumber camps and the blue ox that measured 42 axe 
handles and a plug of chewing tobacco between the horns 
could top, fell, and haul trees as though they were match 
sticks. 

The root of the paper shortage is in the forests, where 
the blue snow falls . . . where Paul Bunyan and Babe curse 
and bellow at the idle work-camps and moan for the lum- 
berjacks who have packed off to war. 

There'll be happier days. Paul Bunyan and Babe will 
work again along the timberline. Meanwhile, “Paper 
Makers to America” works ceaselessly in its many mills to 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


help satisfy the gigantic war-time demands . . . to help Mead 
Merchants fill essential orders from private enterprise. 
Use paper wisely. Save it when you can. Let each sheet 


of Mead, Dill & Collins, or Wheelwright stock you use do 


Bunyan service in helping Uncle Sam sell. 


U. S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS: The Best Buy in Paper Today! 


* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; 
Printflex; Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 
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THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 + PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ DAYTON + KINGSPORT 
DILL & COLLINS INC. + WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 
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First iN PRODUCTION 
and EARNING POWER. 


With these modern machines, your Folding, Stitching and Trimming Departments 


will be unsurpassed for Variety of work, High Output, Accuracy and Earning Power. 


IMPROVED MODEL “W” CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


This smallest of CLEVELANDS folds the 
great variety of small work, circulars, 
package inserts, letters, greeting cards, etc., 
in one to five folds, at top speeds with the 
greatest accuracy. The Continuous Re- 
loading Air Wheel Feeder, with no stops 
for reloading, gives you the highest pos- 
sible output per hour. 


MODEL “DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


A check-up of thousands of Direct Mail 
pieces reveals that 96% come within the 
22x28” size range and folding range of the 
“DouBLE-O”. Its high speed, continuous 
feeding, no stops for reloading, and quick 
setting give you the fast service this class 
of work often demands—makes folding 
your most profitable operation. 


MODEL “DOUBLE-M” CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


Every fold, as far as we know, that can 
be made on all other types of folders, 
comes within the folding range of the 
“DouBLE-M”, in sheet sizes up to 28x58”. 
In addition, the “DouBLE-M” makes a 
great variety of folds that cannot be made 
on any other folder. Fifty percent faster 
than the old Mopet “B” CLEVELAND. 


ALL CLEVELANDS Fold, Score, Perforate and Slit. Diagonal Roller Feed Tables and Cross 
Carriers provide for folding and slitting two or more up work folded in right angle folds. 


CHRISTENSEN WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 


The most productive machine for inserting and 
stitching saddle bound work, either one-up or 
in gangs. Stitches work up to 4” in thickness. 
Two, four or more stitches driven simultane- 
ously, in booklets from 2%4x414” to 12x27”. 


BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMER 


Unequalled for accurate, uniform cutting and 
trimming of booklets one-up or in gangs, label 
cutting, tablet, sales book, insert and other 
trimming operations. Work may be banded and 
packed direct from the conveyor. 


Ask for literature on any of this equipment. Deliveries of course are now subject to wartime 
restrictions. Once these restrictions are lifted, our highly developed war plant will, we be- 


“for fine achievement in 
production of war work” 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY - 


New York + Chicago * Philadelphia - Cleveland ° St.Louis * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle » Atlanta * Denver + Washington 


lieve, be prepared to render unusual service in early production of your peacetime needs. 


Pearl River, N. Y. 
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3,080,000 Impressions... 


...and it’s still good for more! 


Complete showings of the following and other ATF 
faces with good “‘Looks...PLUS’’ time-and-money- 
saving features will gladly be supplied on request. 


ALTERNATE GOTHIC No. 1 
Spartan Heavy — RAILROAD GOTHIC 
Century Bold Bodoni Bold 


This advertisement is set in New Caslon Italic, Caslon 540, and Caslon Bold 


American 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


AiliF 


The type shown above (reproduced from an 
unretouched photograph) was used to print 
5,000 copies of the paper each week for 616 
weeks .. .“‘wever had a letter replaced’. . . and 
“even now looks good enough for another couple of 
years’... says Mr. Gerald P. Raver, President, 
Nites STANDARD PRINTING ComPANY. 


Such durability is the natural result of ATF’s 
exclusive methods of casting, which are inter- 
estingly explained in detail in our booklet 
‘Looks... PLUS.”’ Be sure to ask your ATF 


Salesman for a copy. 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S.A. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 21 





INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 





“Wi 


B ombers over _ fellow...Yankee know-how, grit and good typ: 
Burma...and Yanks, nature to our 
British and Indians The dislocations caused by war introduce esp 
sweating, straining to many problems into the production—and is Si 
keep ’em flying. Differences | buying—of paper. International aims, to — 

of race, creed,and color are __ the best of its ability. to cooperate in solving 
sho 

lost in something far great- _ these problems. 

er: INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION loo 


* BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND x 
to gain the victory—and win the peace. wh 


Farm boy, shop worker, Ivy Leaguer— ‘ son 
but every one a Yank. A long way from Grlenational typ 
home but right at home helping the other Li PAPER COMPANY 


e 3 ' 220 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 





“PLANNED PRODUCTION 


equipped with self-quadders. @ We wish 


“We want you to know that our Lino- 
types fit into the production problems of 
our plant perfectly. The self-quadder is 
especially adapted to our business and 
is saving hours of production time. This 
is especially important today with the 
shortage of manpower so critical. @ We 
look forward to the time in the future 
when we may be able to replace 

some of the other six Lino- 

types with new Blue ea ........<aiiin 


LINOTYPE 


to express our sincere appreciation for 
the hearty cooperation we have had 
from your Company during these try- 
ing times in getting parts and supplies 
’ & We confess that 


we value such expressions highly, es- 


so very promptly.’ 


pecially when people take the time to 
write to us in their busy day. 
Linotype Production Engineers 


assist in planned production. 


BROOKLYN 


a a aes eae ee Bodoni, with Spartan Heavy 
and Erbar Light Condensed 


If all you can do is Buy Bonds —then Keep Buying Bonds! 


For Index to Advertisers, See ‘Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 23 








“IN GERMANY THEY'D 
SHOOT US FOR THIS” 


Dialing news trom the far corners of the earth 
right into your living room is a serious crime 
in Hitler's Germany. It might let people know 
what's going on—might poison German minds 
against their Leaders. But here, no one tells 
you or your family what you can listen to on 
your radio, any more than they tell you what 
to read or say or what church to attend. 
That's your business. Youre an American. 


Cut courtesy Republic Steel Corporation. Copy from The Gilcrafter, courtesy Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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What Will Be the Role of Color in 
Post-War Printing? 





First of a series of interesting articles by the 


technical director of the International Photo 


Engravers Union which will sketch technical developments we can expect in color printing ef y }. S i Mertle 


OLOR HAS a psychological effect 
C in that it will induce marked 

preferences for different hues. 
This is important to industry and 
advertising and will eventually re- 
move color from the domination of 
the artist: the effect and the use of 
color will be shared and perhaps 
even dictated by the public through 
its reaction to certain hues as being 
most appealing for certain products 
and results. 

The days of novel, riotous, and 
bizarre effects are now drawing to 
a close. The future use of color will 
entail very careful analysis and re- 
search: it will be governed not only 
by appropriate beauty, but will be 
based on sound color psychology as 
to what may be acceptable as well 
as what will induce or promote pop- 
ularity of any product which must 
please the public’s eye. 


STUDY OF COLOR IS PRACTICAL 
The research already performed 
shows that certain colors will “sell 
better” and that bright colors excite 
the eye, thus causing images to ap- 
parently increase in size. Even now 
this discovery is being recognized in 
designing containers and packages: 
by use of bright-colored containers 
the package looks larger and sub- 
consciously conveys the idea that the 
buyer is getting more for his money. 
This, however, is but a mere and 
a rather proletarian beginning. It 
does not take into consideration the 


aesthetics of color, without which 
any real progress in color illustration 
is more or less impossible. 

The printer is interested in color, 
but his use of it depends mainly 
on the employment of his printing 
plates—any advance in color utility 
and technique must to a great ex- 
tent be incorporated in the plates 
to be of practical value. 

Our survey and glimpse of the 
future will therefore center around 
recent developments in photography 
and color-platemaking, for on these 
developments depends the progress 
of color printing. 


TRUE STANDARDS ARE NEEDED 

Like a skyscraper, concerted hu- 
man effort must be based on a firm 
foundation—in the field of color, the 
foundation is a color standard or 
means for the description and iden- 
tification of colors. We have heard 
much of “standard colors” and there 
has been no end of color charts de- 
signed for the purpose, but many 
of these endeavors failed at stand- 
ardization because they neglected 
the one salient principle that color 
really is a phenomenon or property 
of light, and that each color posses- 
ses a definite wave length. We do not 
know exactly why an object appears 
to be red, green, or blue, but we do 
know that it reflects red, green, or 
blue rays, and that each of these 
rays differs in its wave length from 
those of the other colors. 
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Since the sun originally was the 
source of all ligkt on our world and 
since sunlight is composed of seven 
distinct colors, the gage or measur- 
ing stick for all colors is the spec- 
trum, the vari-colored band seen in 
the rainbow and in the light passed 
through a prismatic surface, such as 
the beveled edges of a sheet of plate 
glass. 


USE OF SPECTROPHOTOMETER 

Recently an effort has been made 
in this direction by the American 
Standards Association, which has 
developed a color standard based on 
the use of a spectrophotometer and 
the Munsell color system. The color 
specimen is first matched with one 
of the colors on the Munsell charts, 
after which the spectrophotometer 
measures the specimen in terms of 
spectrum wave length. By means of 
the Munsell identification system or 
employment of descriptive color no- 
menclature, it is possible to identify 
colors or to compare them by means 
of correspondence or by telephonic 
conversation. 

This should be of aid not only in 
platemaking and printing but also 
in paper and ink manufacture. The 
unwavering results of the spectrum 
analysis will eliminate most of the 
guesswork and the errors frequently 
occurring during visual matching of 
colors. Not every plant will have use 
for a spectrophotometer but it is 
possible that wider attention will be 
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This is the spectrophotometer which measures and analyzes colors in terms cf length of light waves 
and reflectance percentages, and records data so that colors can be matched exactly. Illustration 
courtesy Interchemical Corporation, General Electric Company, and American Standards Association 


U.S.A. SILK FLAG RED 


& 


SPECULAR COMPONENT INCLUDED 
REFLECTANCE (PERCENT) 





Grephs showing reflectance curves for U. S. A. Silk Flag Red and Blue as recorded by the recording 
spectrophotometer, which was invented by Dr. Arthur C. Hardy of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The silk flag colors are considered to be the most suitable for reproduction with printing inks 
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given to the utility of colorimeters, 
even though they do not afford the 
accuracy of spectrum analysis. Even 
so, colorimeters are of material aid 
in recording and standardizing the 
depth of color, particularly in re- 
gard to inks, paper, and other such 
materials, including the filters used 
in color photography. 


RULE OF THUMB IS OUT 

If we are to expect greater prog- 
ress and efficiency in color printing 
we must adopt the methods of sci- 
ence: the human eye is a marvelous 
instrument, but color perception 
varies with the different individuals 
and we must have some method of 
distinguishing and designating the 
delicate tones and nuances which so 
often are the criterion of success or 
failure in the final color effect—a 
method which rules out chance. 

Before launching you into color 
reproduction and the need for ap- 
plied research and thought, it might 
be well to point out that three-color 
printing is exactly 222 years old— 
it was first attempted in 1722 by a 
copperplate engraver, Jakob Chris- 
toph Le Blon. Three-color photog- 
raphy was enunciated in 1855 by a 
physicist, James Clerk Maxwell, and 
the first practical efforts were made 
in 1868 by a Frenchman, Ducos du 
Hauron. 

During this time the principle of 
color reproduction has been well es- 
tablished, but contrary to opinions 
voiced in some quarters as incentive 
for the sale of equipment and proc- 
esses, color reproduction is not quite 
as simple as we would be made to 
believe—it still requires a skill and 
judgment which no process or piece 
of equipment will provide. 


EXPERTS MAKE FOOLISH STATEMENTS 
More wild claims have been made 
on color than on any other branch 
of the graphic arts. Such claims are 
not always put forth by those with 
an axe to grind: they sometimes are 
made by the authors and people who 
should know better and who from 
their remarks conclusively display 
their limited acquaintance with the 
problems and factors faced by the 
platemaker and the pressman. 
Concerning illumination for color 
photography, considerable attention 
is being given to color temperature 
(radiation temperature) or means 
of measuring the relative amount 
of blue and red that is found in a 
given light source. Color temperature 
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is expressed in degrees Kelvin (°K), 
which are equivalent to centigrade 
degrees plus 273°. The higher the 
color temperature is, the whiter the 
light; a low temperature designates 
a reddish light. The color tempera- 
ture of the average 60-watt tung- 
sten filament lamp is about 2,509° 
K, whereas the light from a white 
flame carbon arc is about 5,000° K. 












NEW COLOR METERS 

Special meters have been devised 
for recording the color temperature, 
the instruments giving an accurate 
idea of the character of the light 
and what may be expected from it 
in the way of faithful reproduction 
of color copy. That the character of 
the light can influence the repro- 
duction has been known for some 
time. The color temperature meter 
therefore is a very convenient guide 
in estimating camera exposures, and 
wiil no doubt exert influence in the 



























User of color temperature meter points it at 
light source, adjusts until two halves of field 
match in color, and reads temperature on dial 








design of light sources especially in- 
tended for color photography. 
Perhaps we may even predict spe- 
cial lights for different types of copy 
of originals to be used with specific 
types of color sensitive plates and 
films. All this will eventually mean 
amore accurate rendition of tones 
and detail, with any re-etching or 
corrective measures correspondingly 













reduced and costs lowered, partic- 
ularly if it is possible to correlate 
printing inks not only with the copy 
but with the light which is used for 
reproduction of that copy. 

Special lighting for color work is 
not confined to camera illumination: 




















Color temperature meter which measures amount of red and blue in light source and gives 





atives are simultaneously recorded 
with one exposure through a single 
lens. The basic idea of such cam- 
eras was laid down in 1876 by Ducos 
du Hauron and prior to the present 
war there were at least a dozen de- 
signs on the American and the Euro- 













accurate idea of what it will do in reproduction of color copy, thus improving greatly the 


it also includes the so-called “color- 
matching” bulbs, intended for com- 
paring color specimens as well for 
color proving and printing. In these 
operations the light should approxi- 
mate sunlight—it should be “white,” 
so that colors are not degraded or 
visually altered. Recent illumination 
of this type is made in both the 
bulb (Wonderlite) and tube (Analyte) 
forms, the latter intended for sus- 
pension from the ceiling. The old 
idea that nearly any light is good 
enough for proving and presswork 
has long been disproved: it places 
a strain on the workman and often 
is the cause of faulty color impres- 
sions, especially on the night shifts, 
when inks must be mixed and im- 
pressions viewed by artificial light. 


THE ONE-SHOT CAMERA 
Considering color photography, 
the subject might well be opened 
with a few remarks on “one-shot” 
color cameras or those wherewith 
a set of three-color separation neg- 


naturalness of color in full color jobs. Photos on this page by Eastman Kodak Company 











pean markets, ranging in price from 
about $100 to nearly $3,000. There 
was even an assembly unit (Curtis) 
with which the photographer could 
set up his own camera for the rela- 
tively low price of $67.50 (this price 
did not include the lens). 


NOT THE WHOLE STORY 

It should be understood that one- 
shot cameras are portable and are 
used largely afield, though they also 
enjoy considerable studio use. They 
have certain undeniable advantages, 
but if one were to accept without 
any qualification all of the claims 
made for apparatus of this type the 
impression would surely be gained 
that color photography is impossible 
without them and that the future 
of color reproduction goes hand in 
hand with such equipment—which 
is far from the truth! 

The main utility of the one-shot 
cameras is for action photography 
(involving possible movement of the 
subject) and for exposure wherever 













the normal equipment is either too 
bulky or too difficult to handle in 
crowded quarters. Against this, any 
well-constructed camera of the view 
or studio type affords opportunity 
for use of lenses of different focal 
length to accommodate the different 
subjects; it not infrequently pro- 
vides sharper negatives; and it per- 
mits changes of exposure ratios in 
such cases where it is desirable to 
give a certain negative of the separ- 
ation set either more or less expo- 
sure, this depending on the charac- 
ter of the light or conditions and 
the nature of the object or subject 
undergoing color photography. 


MAKING OF DUPLICATES 

Negatives made with the one-shot 
cameras can be used for photome- 
chanical reproduction by the indi- 
rect process, but if color prints are 
desired they must be made by any 
one of the methods for the purpose. 
Where only copy is required, Koda- 
chrome film offers an advantage in 
that a full-color positive image re- 
sults from the camera exposure. Of 
course, if a number of duplicates 
are desired they can be made from 
the separation negatives, though 
here the Kotavachrome prints of 
the Eastman Kodak Company offer 
a convenient means of duplication 
for the worker unacquainted with 
colorprint procedure. 

The average letterpress printer is 
perhaps not directly interested in 
color cameras, separation negatives, 
and color prints, but these are the 
basis of much color work and will 
be given further consideration in 
subsequent instalments. 


* * 


A World Traveler 

Nineteen postmarks indicate trav- 
els of a registered piece of mail ad- 
dressed to a former employe in the 
armed forces which was returned to 
American Writing Paper Company 
with one notation: “Return to Send- 
er, insufficient address.” 

The envelope contained a monthly 
check from the company, started 
on its journey of 10,000 miles from 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, to Macon, 
Georgia, where the addressee was 
supposed to be stationed. Forward- 
ing stamps on back of the envelope 
increased as attempts were made by 
postal authorities for eight months 
to locate the soldier and deliver the 
mail. Finally, the postoffice gave up. 
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Can’t We Avoid Deadline Nerves’? 


Foresight in scheduling does away with tension of “rush”’ jobs— 


comfortable deadline will give best results @ B y Eduard N. Teall 


@ EXPERIENTIA DOCET; or in other 
words, experience teaches, and we 
learn by doing. Some recent experi- 
ences of mine confirm the wise 
words of the ancient maker of prov- 
erbs for our modern times—which, 
don’t forget, are on their way to be- 
coming antiquity for generations 
yet unborn, as the lovers of cliché 
would say. 

(They are not so terribly wise; 
they tell us “The early bird catches 
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THREE DAYS 


> There are two days in the week on 
which and about which we never 
worry—two care-free days which are 
kept sacredly free from fear and 
apprehension. 

One of these days is yesterday. 
Yesterday, with its cares and frets 
and all its pains and aches, all its 
faults, its mistalh and blunders, has 
passed forever beyond recall. 

And the other day that we do not 
worry about is tomorrow. Tomorrow, 
with all its possible adversities, its 
burdens, its perils, its large promise 
and poor performance, its failures and 
mistakes, is as far beyond mastery as 
its dead sister, yesterday. 

There is left for ourselves, then, but 
one day in the week—today. Any man 
can fight the battles of today. Any 
woman can carry the burdens of just 
one day; any man can resist the temp- 
tation of today. It is only when wo 
wilfully add the burdens of those two 
awful eternities, yesterday and to- 
morrow—such burdens as only the 
mighty God can sustain—that we 
break down. It isn’t the experience 
of today that drives men mad. It is 
the remorse for something that hap- 
pened yesterday and the dread of 
what the morrow may disclose. 

—Robert J. Burdette 
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A timely philosophy and a good antidote for 
one of the leading diseases of this topsy turvy 
world from the press of Albin O. Horn, Chicago 


the worm,” forgetting that it’s the 
early worm that gets caught, and 
the bird’s reward is the worm’s pun- 
ishment. If it’s true that “One man’s 
food is another man’s poison,” it’s 
equally true that one man’s poison 
is another man’s food. And if “The 
rolling stone gathers no moss,” re- 
member “It’s the roving bee that 
gets the honey.” Thus, education by 
experience must be carefully ex- 
amined before it is accepted, chewed 
before it’s swallowed. We mustn't 
gulp it.) 

Recently I have had experiences 
that seem to indicate a fault in the 
procedure of publishers who employ 
workers for free-lance or hack jobs. 
If no fault exists, this tale of woe 
will furnish opportunity for state- 
ment of defensive facts on the side 
of the employers. If the fault is 
there, it will be “good business” to 
bring it into common notice. So, 
let’s go. 

First, there was the dictionary 
which I rewrote for a certain pub- 
lisher. The job for which I was hired 
(or, as I like to say, the job I was 
hired for—and no apologies to the 
folks who dislike the terminal prep- 
osition) was the writing of the def- 
inition text. When it was finished, 
sharply on schedule time, the pub- 
lisher’s editor hollered for help on 
the pages of supplementary matter. 
He was in a hurry; his own schedule 
hooked up with the marketing sea- 
son. So, he set a deadline—and it 
was a quick one. Well, I did the 
work, and met the deadline—my 
newspaper training fitted me for 
that. The point of present interest 
is that the work could have been 
ordered months earlier, and I could 
have done it with ease and comfort, 
and probably would have done a 
much better job of it than I did 
under the rush conditions. 

While all this was going on, I had 
another job on hand, the writing of 
a magazine index. I “propositioned” 
the magazine people on this job in 
a letter of February 1. In May, and 
late in the month, they wrote they 
would like to have the index made. 
Time was short; it would be a rush 
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job. Well, experience of many years 
has fitted me for forced-draft work; 
Ireally like to battle with deadlines. 
So I took the job on, and gave those 
people a high-class index—on time. 

But—that job could have been or- 
dered in February, and I could have 
worked at it in a leisurely way, with 
plenty of time to fuss over the fine 
points, to check up on each card, 
and do superlatively fine work. I 
could have gone over each issue of 
the magazine as it came out, and 
then have brought the entry cards 
together in one final spurt. There 
was no reason for the delay in mak- 
ing the decision—except the pub- 
lisher’s apparent reluctance to com- 
mit himself in advance. And here 
the point is that an early decision 
would have been not only to my ad- 
vantage but also to theirs. There 
was, to my way of sizing the thing 
up, no good and sufficient reason for 
postponing the decision until forced 
draft and deadline was necessary. 

All this, obviously, is from the 
worker’s point of view. The imme- 
diate situation is that just at this 
time several jobs of work came 
along, and I had to do some tall fig- 
uring to fit them all into my way of 
living. Each job called for expert, 
high-grade, and fairly expensive 
service. Each was a deadline job. 
Each came to me with a demand 
for my whole time during a short 
period. Fortunately for me, I work 
fast. Hourly compensation 1s only a 
poor approximation to the require- 
ments on both sides; the employer 
wants to get the work done for the 
least money; the worker wants the 
most he can get—and the real fig- 
ure is the total to be put down as 
editorial expense by the publisher, 
as income by the worker. The dead- 
line gets in the way, for both par- 
ties to the bargain; and, with a bit 
of business foresight, its imposition 
could easily be avoided. 

These two experiences are noth- 
ing unique or exceptional. They are 
representative of what happens over 
and over again in such orders of 
work. And the inconveniences on 
both sides are quite avoidable. The 
worker need not hover between 
feasts and famines; the publisher 
need not sit on the anxious seat, 
wondering why one man can’t score 
the speed of a whole staff. Early de- 
cisions would do away with the need 
for deadlines—which are good for 
nobody. 


Help for Your “Help Wanted’ Ads 


Careful study of your mediums and prospects very important in 


classified the same as in other advertising @ By Lucius S. Dlink 


@ UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS, con- 
ventional types of “Help Wanted” 
advertising are no longer very pro- 
ductive. A mere statement of need 
means nothing—it’s seen much too 
often. The printer who wants real 
results must apply the same basic 
principles in his advertising for em- 
ployes that he once used_in adver- 
tising for customers. He must sell 
his particular jobs in competition 
with thousands of others. The fol- 
lowing suggestions on how to do it 
were gleaned from a survey cover- 
ing more than a score of job shops 
in several states. 

1. Before attempting to write the 
copy or even select an advertising 
medium, make an informal survey 
of your locality with the view of get- 
ting as much information as possi- 
ble on the general labor situation. 
Find out whether your district is in 
better or worse shape than are other 
nearby neighborhoods—you want to 
know whether to concentrate your 
coverage right at home or to go a 
bit afield. Get an idea of how many 
wives of service men live in your 
neighborhood—if there are enough, 
special copy directed to them might 
be most productive. Look into the 
student picture—you might want to 
advertise to them. The more infor- 
mation you can gather along these 
lines, the better able you'll be to do 
a real selling job. 

2. Analyze the jobs you want to 
fill and decide what types of people 
would be capable of handling them. 
If you require a very highly skilled 
person, your appeal will have to be 
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ON THE COVER 


The illustration on our cover this 
month is from Douglass Crock- 
well’s effective Community Chest 
poster, done originally for J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Printed from 
four-color process plates by cour- 
tesy of National Advertising Art 
Center, New York City. 
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made through specialized channels 
—through a trade paper or possibly 
the classified columns of a daily or 
neighborhood newspaper. If the job 
doesn’t require experience, a vari- 
ety of mediums will be available to 
you. If the nature of the work is 
such that a very young or very old 
person or possibly someone with a 
physical handicap could do it, that 
point may merit special attention in 
your copy. In other words, know just 
what you’re hunting for before you 
start the hunt—don’t waste your 
shots in the dark. 

3. In selecting your ad mediums, 
don’t overlook the simple ones. For 
example, a great many shops that 
have good traffic locations report 
excellent results from window signs 
—providing they’re good signs. This 
is particularly true in the neighbor- 
hood locations—due to the fact that 
most people like to have jobs close 
to their homes and consequently are 
attracted by offers of work nearby. 

4. Keep your eyes open for special 
mediums that would help tap new 
labor reserves. One radio station, for 
example, has a half hour program 
for people who have physical han- 
dicaps. A well-known commentator 
gives “pep talks” to cheer up the 
infirm. Commercials are being sold 
to firms that can use these people 
in some of their departments. 

5. If you’re going to use the news- 
paper classified ad pages, familiarize 
yourself with the regulations cov- 
ering your particular paper. If you 
know exactly what you're allowed 
to use, you can plan for getting the 
maximum results out of the space 
you use. If bold type or borders are 
permitted, they will help you make 
your ad dominant. If not, you'll have 
to buy more lineage, and use more 
white space to make your message 
stand out. 

6. Don’t overlook the possibilities 
in using newspaper display adver- 
tising to recruit help. The rates of 
some neighborhood papers are low 
enough to make this medium prac- 
tical for you. Because so little “Help 
Wanted” copy is used on the display 
pages, it’s tremendously effective. 








7. Before writing any copy, think 
over the features of your job that 
would appeal to a prospective em- 
ploye, things such as the following: 

Good wages—in case you’re lucky 
enough to be frozen at a high rate 
of pay, by all means play up this 
angle. 

Bonus plan. 

Vacations with pay. 

Special benefits such as group life 
insurance. 

The fact that full wages are paid 
trainees. 

Permanency and opportunities for 
advancement. 

Essentiality of job to war effort. 

Opportunity for working close to 
home. 

Good transportation. 

Good working conditions—such as 
ventilation and light. 

The fact that no night or Sunday 
hours are required. 

The fact that no experience is 
required. 

Absence of physical examination 
and birth certificate requirements. 

Availability of special part time 
shifts for mothers who can be away 
only while children are at school. 

8. In writing your copy—whether 
it be for a newspaper ad, a store 
sign, or something else—don’t try 
to cover too much ground at once. 
For instance, if you’ve decided you 
can use some wives of service men 
and have a good chance of getting 
them, aim the message at this one 
class and build your appeal around 
the particular job advantages that 
would interest such women. 

9. Don’t let your copy sound “anx- 
ious.” Keep in mind the fact that 
you’re offering the employe an op- 
portunity as well as seeking aid for 
yourself. You’ll attract a better type 
of person if your ad sounds a bit 
selective. State the number of peo- 
ple you want to hire—this creates a 
competitive spirit. 

10. Use plenty of adjectives in de- 
scribing your jobs. Phrases such as 
the following are very helpful in 
attracting good employes: brilliant 
future for the right person—highest 
wages and liberal bonuses—a rest- 
ful vacation every year with full 
pay—save time and transportation 
expense by working close to home. 
These are just a few examples. You 
can readily develop your own appli- 
cations. It’s just a case of knowing 
your product—in this case a job— 
and then selling its advantages. 
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What Are “Enduring” Type Faces? 


Facts of history point to probability that some of today’s well. 


designed faces will become classics @ B Y A. e Raymond Hopper 


@ HISTORY IS MADE in the heat of 
current events, but it cannot be 
written fairly that way. Often much 
time must pass before the details 
are seen in their correct relation- 
ship. The architects of Greece and 
Rome probably had little notion of 
making noble forms that would be- 
come models for succeeding gener- 
ations. Chippendale and Sheraton 
simply expressed their tastes in the 
good furniture that pleased in their 
day, without bothering their heads 
about aiming at immortality which 
they unwittingly achieved. Only the 
passing decades and centuries have 
put these masters, and others in va- 
rious fields including that of typog- 
raphy, on the pedestals they occupy 
today, and accorded them the honor 
they so richly deserve. 

But the perspective of age plays 
merry pranks with the truth. As in 
the case of students of architecture, 
furniture, and art, twentieth-cen- 
tury students of type are prone to 
wonder why no masters of today 
arise to contest honors with Jenson, 
Aldus, Garamond, Caslon, Bodoni 
by creating type designs worthy of 
equal permanence. A face that can 
survive five, four, or even one or 
two hundred years must have some- 


. thing that modern faces would seem 


to lack. Why cannot someone now 
bring forth a type face so original, 
so simple, or so startlingly beauti- 
ful that two or five hundred years 
hence it will still be the standard of 
excellence? 

That is a natural question from 
those who read the abundance of 
rather superficial eulogies on early 
type designers. What is the truth 
of the matter? Well, it is a bit dif- 
ferent! Let’s see. 

Nicholas Jenson in 1470 designed 
what has often been called the best 
roman type face ever cut. That, of 
course, is just a matter of opinion. 
It was the first good roman type, and 
it formed the base on which Aldus 
built; ashis type was the springboard 
from which Garamond arose. But 
after Garamond had swept Jenson 
and his derivatives away during the 
first half of the Sixteenth century, 


it was not until William Morris had 
attempted to revive it late in the 
Nineteenth century that the typo- 
graphic world in general realized 
the beauty of Jenson’s types. And 
precious little of that beauty was 
exhibited in the Morris creations. It 
took Morris Benton of the American 
Type Founders, centuries after Jen- 
son’s day, to reveal the true charin 
of the original in his still popular-— 
and probably always popular—Clois- 
ter Old-style; while Bruce Rogers, 
drawing from the same source, pro- 
duced his very lovely but perhaps 
too aristocratic Centaur. Jenson lay 
for a long time forgotten in his 
grave before these modern reincar- 
nations of his fine types took place! 

What is less well known of the 
Jenson influence is that it spread 
north from Venice to Basle, a free 
city of the Holy Roman Empire, as 
well as to France. From 1486 to 1540 
von Amerbach, von Olpe, Johann 
Froben, and others were doing such 
fine work that Basle printers took 
the lead of all in Europe. Then the 
French influence began to prevail, 
until everything partook in some 
degree of the Garamond style. Gar- 
amond and its imitations became 
absolutely identified with the period, 
sweeping away almost everything 
else, even to displacing in Florence 
and Venice, by the middle of the 
Sixteenth century, the Venetian ro- 
mans of da Spira and Jenson. 

Yet so far did the Garamond type 
itself pass out of use that in 1845 
the Imprimerie Nationale in Paris 
labeled as “Garamond, 1540” types 
cut by Jean Jannon in 1615, not be- 
ing by that time familiar enough 
with the original Garamond type 
to know the difference! Even these 
Jannon types were never used after 
Cardinal Richelieu’s monumental 
work with them in 1642. This thor- 
oughly sound and beautiful type de- 
sign was to lay buried for more than 
a quarter millenium before Lino- 
type’s Granjon by George W. Jones, 
and the American Type Founders’ 
Garamond would make it live again 
to captivate the present generation 
of printers. 
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1900s did Caslon begin to return to 
popular favor. And the Baskerville 
that superseded it for a brief while 
is only now beginning to be appre- 
ciated again for its fine qualities. 


Now let’s look at William Caslon. 
In 1754 he relieved a type-tortured 
world of the wealth of Dutch atroc- 
ities with his much superior design, 
and captured the typographic mar- 
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Page from the EUSEBIUS, printed by Nicolas Jenson in 1470. The type is similar to Cloister Oldstyle 


The rise to fame of the majestic 
Bodoni type about 1780 is too recent 


kets on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But only twenty-five years were to 


pass before Baskerville, Bodoni, and 
the incestuous modern romans that 
followed in their train wiped Caslon 
almost out of memory for nearly 
four-score years. Only in the early 


as typographical eras go to have al- 
lowed for much of a lapse. Yet it, 
too, was over-used in the early 1800s 
and suffered much of an eclipse be- 
cause of rank abortions and abuses 


until the American Type Founders 
brought it to public notice again in 
1911 with Morris Benton’s brilliant 
series, at present much adored and 
popular with most printers. 

A little historical reminiscence, it 
will be seen, is all that is necessary 
to explode the myth about the dur- 
ability of type styles being the ex- 
clusive property of the “ancients.” 
There never has been a type face 
that maintained popular favor con- 
tinuously for even a century. But 
practically every good design—that 
is, soundly drawn, well fitted, evenly 
textured—has returned to bless the 
world again; has proved its genuine 
claim to immortality. Each one was 
created to suit the needs of its own 
times, and having done its curren! 
job well, benefited by the inevitable 
recurrence of the cycles of fashion. 

Who is to say that some types of 
the present day will not fulfill the 
requirements as well? Among the 
book faces, Linotype’s Estienne by 
George W. Jones, its Electra and its 
Caledonia by W. A. Dwiggins, and its 
Fairfield by Rudolph Ruzicka; In- 
tertype’s Waverly and Holland-born 
Egmont; and for display, American 
Type Founders’ Kaufmann, Brush, 
Bernhard Modern Romans, its calli- 
graphic Lydian series by Warren 
Chappell, and others—all of these 
are too new to permit proof of per- 
manence, naturally. But that styles 
so structurally sound, embodying 
such obvious artistry, and so per- 
fectly suited to these times can fail 
to endure would be, in the light of 
the facts of history, a fantastic as- 
sumption. Thoroughgoing beauty in 
any department of life does not die. 

But the English Stanley Morison 
pointed out for us twenty years ago 
that “the constant imitation and 
adaptation of the ancients, however 
lively and good it is as a beginning, 
threatens to be carried to a palsied 
end.” Now designers are striking out 
along new lines. Today’s good types 
are “going places,” and they are 
destined to become permanent ad- 
ditions to the annals of typography. 
Three still popular type faces intro- 
duced or created by American Type 
Founders—Bookman, Cheltenhan., 
Century—already have lived as long 
as any traditional face can boast. 
The paths of the past are ample 
evidence that these and other good 
faces perhaps still to come will be 
the models that succeeding genera- 
tions will emulate. 
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BREVITIES 


If it’s odd, it’s here. Stray items about the trade and the men who make it 


Bits of information collected and set down for your edification and pleasure 





@ SOME OF Us ache unthinkingly about 
the lack of paper or cry for a toothsome 
steak or for more gas. But there has 
been no way to ration and equalize the 
hardships and sacrifices of this war. 

Twice to Ray L. Dudley, head of Gulf 
Publishing Company, Houston, Texas, 
and to Mrs. Dudley, have come official 
War Department telegrams. The second 
son to lose his life in the service, First 
Lieutenant Bayard T. G. Dudley, was on 
a bombing mission last month over oc- 
cupied Europe when his Flying Fortress 
exploded. 

A third son of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley 
also is in the Army Air Forces. 


@ A TRICK BOOK that would really teach 
children to tell time seemed like a good 
idea to William Hall, promotion director 
of the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York City book publisher, according toa 
recent item in Printer’s Ink. 

But by the time the book was in the 
hands of the very young who were in- 
tent on learning the lines on a clock’s 
face, Mr. Hall had worked on it as the 
author, business executive, bookbinder, 
and even as delivery boy. He learned the 
hard way how to manufacture a book. 

Paper was on hand, but getting board 
for covers slowed up matters. The back 
cover has a clock face printed inside, 
with eyelets holding the hands in place. 
The right size eyelets had gone to war. 
Those finally used were not flush with 
the cover, hence left indentations on the 
book underneath. 

Santa Claus was scheduled to arrive 
soon, and there the books lay in the 
bindery, awaiting a man to bind them. 
The president of the publishing company 
and the author, together with anyone 
who could be persuaded to come along, 
spent their nights threading books with 
plastic. 

But could Mr. Hall go home and rest 
when that was done? No! It was hard to 
find delivery trucks. The author toted 
many packages of his brainchild into the 
bookstores. 

It is nice to be able to report that his 
“Telltime the Rabbit” was a big success, 
that it is one of the few trick books to 
be recommended by the Library Journal 
for children’s departments in libraries. 
But it undoubtedly was some time before 
Mr. Hall got back to caring whether or 
not the kiddies were ever taught to in- 
terpret a clock. 


@ THAT FREDERIC W. Goupy, the dean of 
modern type designers, made a personal 
sacrifice in the interests of his art is a 
fact not widely known, or hadn’t been 
until Robert Ripley recently used it in 
his “Believe It or Not” cartoon. 

Under a sketch of Goudy in the Rip- 
ley syndicated feature is written: 
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“Famous type designer—went blind in 
one eye from the strain of designing 
more legible type to prevent blindness 
from eye strain.” 


@ Two appITIONs to the growing number 
of bantam overseas editions are Mac- 
lean’s Magazine, Canadian weekly, and 
The Beech Log, house magazine of Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 

Maclean’s Magazine has whittled its 
overseas edition to 8% by 11 inches on 
lightweight paper in order to meet ship- 
ping restrictions. With the exception of 
the two-color cover, all color has been 
omitted as well as all advertising. As a 


@ HAVING EDUCATED a generation or two 
with its five-cent “little blue books,” E. 
Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, 
Kansas, has gone out for printing and 
selling personalized stationery and other 
paper items that can be printed with 
name and address, such as bookplates 
and stickers, individualized bank checks 
and correspondence cards, “personal- 
ized” blotters, business and calling cards 
and stock “first name” stationery, de- 
scribed as “stylish and natty.” 

E. Haldeman-Julius also invites writ- 
ers to “see your manuscript in print” 
and promises to produce “an attractively 
bound volume of your efforts.” 








Using the wrong kind of paper again betrayed counterfeiters. When phony C-2 gasoline ra- 
tion coupons flooded Pacific coast, ultra-violet rays were turned on sheets of coupons pasted 
up by dealers. Genuine stamps show up fluorescent, counterfeits dull and dark. Acme Photo 








result the overseas edition contains more 
reading matter than the home edition. 
Ten thousand “pint size” copies of each 
edition will be distributed free to ser- 
vicemen abroad. 

The Beech Log ordinarily is 814 by 11 
inches. The “minedition” is a 5%4- by 7- 
inch reproduction of the regular edition 
made by offset lithography. The litho- 
graphic plates are made from a pasteup 
made up from the composition and the 
engraver’s proofs of original halftones. 
With a mailing list in the thousands 
consisting mostly of people in the ser- 
vice, this small edition saves approxi- 
mately ten tons of paper per year as 
compared to the full size edition. 


Full page advertisements in metropol- 
itan newspaper book sections were used 
to announce the new specialties of the 
little blue book publishers. 


@ THE OLD LINOTYPE that went to war in 
the scrap-iron division of the army 
rated a front page story in the Portales 
(New Mexico) Daily News. 

Wrote Publisher J. G. Greaves: 

“Soon she hopes to be sending bits of 
herself into the Japs in the Philippines, 
to do her bit to release the boys who 
sang as they worked near her. 

“With a few last groans as the sledge 
hammer drove home last night, she bid 
goodby to the Portales Daily News.” 
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Haywire Equipment No Barrier to 
This Army Paper 


many printers. Details of the paper’s operations supplied through courtesy of Public Printer A. E. Giegengack 


N DECEMBER 9, 1942, exactly 
one month from the day 
American troops moved in- 


to Algiers, the first edition of Stars 
and Stripes, Africa, was printed in 
that city for American soldiers serv- 
ing in the North Africa Theater of 
Operations. 

From an original four-page paper, 
orinted once a week for distribution 
to our troops in that theater, Stars 
and Stripes has expanded with the 
theater’s activities into a chain of 
daily, semi-weekly,and weekly news- 
papers printed in six cities: Algiers, 
Oran, Casablanca, Naples, Palermo, 
and Tunis. Its operation embraces 
two foreign countries and extends 
for more than a thousand miles on 
both sides of the Mediterranean, and 
reaching into the front line sector 
itself through the medium of a com- 
pletely equipped trailer-truck Mo- 
bile Unit. 


PLENTY OF PROBLEMS 

From the first, and with every ex- 
pansion, Stars and Stripes has been 
forced either to solve or to hurdle 
innumerable mechanical problems. 
There was the language difference 
to be met, the lack of supplies and 
equipment of every kind, and the 
scarcity of well-trained personnel. 
Linotype operators and printers 
who could handle type and makeup 
literally had to be tracked down 
among the troops in the theater by 
Colonel Egbert White, Publications 
Officer of NATOUSA in charge of 
Stars and Stripes. 

The first edition was written in its 
entirety by Captain Robert Neville, 
editor of the paper, then a sergeant, 
and the copy was set and the paper 
made up by Master Sergeant Irving 
Levinson, who was at that time a 
private, and mechanical supervisor 
of the paper. 

For four months Stars and Stripes 
was published each week at Algiers, 
but as mechanical and editorial men 
were found, the paper was enlarged 
first to eight pages in the five-col- 


umn tabloid format, and finally to 
sixteen pages. With the arrival of 
more American troops in the thea- 
ter, daily publication was begun at 
Algiers on April 15, 1943. 


NOW A REAL NEWSPAPER 

The first issue of the daily was a 
Single sheet, but after a few weeks 
the Algiers daily was stepped up to 
four pages printed Monday through 
Friday, with a sixteen-page weekly 
coming out on Saturday. 

In the latter part of April, daily 
publication was begun in Oran and 


Colonel Egbert White, Publication Officer in 
charge of Stars and Stripes in North Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy. He served as a staff member 
on the famous army newspaper when it was 
printed in Paris during World War |. Colonel 
White is looking forward with pleasure to pub- 
lishing the paper in the city of Paris this time 


Mechanical difficulties encountered by staff of Stars 


and Stripes in Mediterranean theater would stump 


in the early part of May Casablanca 
became the third city to publish a 
Stars and Stripes daily. 

Sergeant Irving Levinson of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, a graduate of the 
Printing Department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, had the job 
of codrdinating and adapting the 
publication of Stars and Stripes to 
the equipment and schedules of the 
French printing plants which were 
available for the publication’s use. 

Since all three editions were being 
printed in French newspaper plants 
putting out morning papers, Stars 
and Stripes was forced to meet an 
early deadline. The pages had to be 
made up before eleven o’clock every 
night, so that the French stereo- 
typing and press crews could run 
off Stars and Stripes before printing 
their own papers. The Algiers office, 
still printing the Saturday weekly 
for the entire theater, had its own 
additional problems of production 
and distribution. 


OUTGREW PRODUCTION FACILITIES 

On Friday evenings the mechan- 
ical crew had to meet a five o’clock 
deadline so that the French would 
have time enough to get out the big 
weekly run. But as the circulation 
of the weekly grew, it became too 
big a press job for the one plant to 
print under the time schedule. The 
load was relieved by making up two 
additional sets of mats, one going to 
Oran by jeep and the other to Casa- 
blanca by plane, where stereotypes 
were made and the weekly edition 
was produced by each branch office 
for immediate distribution in its 
respective area. 

The Casablanca office also prints 
the weekly copies needed to fill the 
subscription list for the States, thus 
speeding up delivery to points back 
home. 

Obsolescence of equipment, with 
all the inevitable breakdowns that 
accompany it have been a perennial 
headache for the mechanical crews. 
French plants in North Africa had 











received no new printing equipment 
Since the Nazi occupation of metro- 
politan France, consequently, it has 
been almost impossible to get any 
replacement parts for the stereotyp- 
ing, pressroom, and composing room 
machinery. 

At the plant of L’Echo D’Alger, 
where the Algiers edition of Stars 
and Stripes is produced, there are 
sixteen linotypes, two of them being 
Blue Streak Master Model 31’s sent 








French keyboard before being sent 
to the various branch offices to work 
on the machines which are used in 
doing the actual typesetting for the 
Stars and Stripes editions. 
Obtaining zinc for cuts has been 
another big problem. Many times it 
has been shipped from Cairo by air 
on short notice to forestall a blank 
and once or twice it has been flown 
to the paper from London when the 
plant experienced a shortage. 































Colonel White confers with three veterans of the difficulties encountered in wartime newspaper 
printing and publishing. From left to right they are: the Colonel; Sergeant Fred Unwin, composing 
room foreman of the Algiers branch of Stars and Stripes; Master Sergeant Irving Levinson, 
mechanical supervisor of all branches; Sergeant William Bender, linotype head of Algiers edition 


from the States by the War Depart- 
ment. At the plant of L’Echo D’Oran 
there are twelve typesetting ma- 
chines and at Casablanca there are 
twelve linotypes in the French plant 
of La Petite Marocaine. 


FRENCH KEYBOARD CAUSED TROUBLE 

The American soldier operators 
for Stars and Stripes, most of them 
experienced in newspaper plants or 
job shops back home, found it was 
very difficult to forget the fingering 
habits of years in working on the 
French keyboards, wkere some let- 
ters are either transposed or in dif- 
ferent operating channels. As a re- 
sult, the mechanical men put in an 
apprenticeship at the main plant in 
Algiers to become familiar with the 
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The first major problem that con- 
fronted Stars and Stripes—that of 
obtaining tons of newsprint and ink 
needed to print even the four-page 
weekly for the troops in the early 
days—was temporarily solved by the 
fine codperation of M. Jean Duroux, 
the owner of L’Echo D’Alger, who 
loaned Stars and Stripes the paper 
and ink needed to begin and con- 
tinue publishing until supplies be- 
gan arriving from the States. Now 
such supplies are arriving on regu- 
larly scheduled shipments. 


MEN UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER 
Difficulties of language, especially 
between the French and the Ameri- 
can doughboy printers, formed one 
of the problems that solved itself 





and the relations between mechani- 
cal crews of Stars and Stripes and 
the French printers in all the vari- 
ous branches have usually been ex- 
ceptionally cordial. If at first neither 
understood what the other was say- 
ing, there was no misunderstanding 
when it came to the job and much 
of the friendship built up has been 
based on the respect one craftsman 
holds for another. 

The French printers have been in 
a continuous state of amazement at 
the work done by Stars and Stripes 
mechanical staffs. Especially were 
they amazed with the publication of 
the sixteen-page weekly and at the 
way sometimes twelve of the pages 
would be “set up from scratch” in 
eight or ten hours on the day before 
publication. The French themselves 
print only a two-page daily and a 
four-page tabloid on Sunday in 5! 
point. The body of Stars and Stripes 
is set in 7-point Ionic. 


SECOND PHASE OF CHAIN 

With the end of the Sicilian cam- 
paign and the start of the invasion 
of Italy came a second period of ex- 
pansion for Stars and Stripes, and 
the Palermo, Naples, and Tunis edi- 
tions were added to the chain. But 
only one of the new editions, the 
Naples paper, prints both daily and 
weekly editions. 

All the old mechanical bugbears, 
plus a few new ones, were encount- 
ered, especially in printing the Pa- 
lermo and Naples editions. 


KEYBOARDS RELEARNED 

At Palermo, the plant of Giornale 
Sicilia was taken over. The four 
linotype machines there had Ameri- 
can keyboards and the operators, 
who were at home now with the 
French keyboard, had to relearn the 
American layout. Only two of the 
four machinés could be used at the 
start, since two of them had gas- 
heated metal pots and the Allied 
bombing of Palermo had put the 
gas lines in the city out of business. 
Later, one of these machines was 
rigged up with electricity. Because 
the stereotype equipment also was 
connected for gas, the men melted 
stereotype metal by building fires 
of wood beneath the pots. 

The Palermo paper publishes only 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. The mats 
of the sixteen-page weekly paper are 
made up at Algiers and are flown to 
Palermo on Saturday. These usually 
arrive on Sunday morning and the 
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paper is run off in the afternoon for 
the troops on the island. 

Operations in Italy began with 
the Mobile Unit going ashore only a 
few days after the initial invasion, 
equipped to set up and print 12,000 
four-page papers daily for the men 
in the front lines. But during the 
unloading of the equipment on the 
peaches at Salerno, two presses, the 
main essentials of the mobile print- 
ing outfit, were lost. 


FRONT LINE EDITION 

The Mobile Unit was temporarily 
stalled until one press, earmarked 
for a Fifth Army outfit but not be- 
ing used, was located. A few other 
necessary pieces of equipment that 
kad been lost were picked up and 
the unit began turning out a paper 
for the men at the front. 

After the fall of Naples, the Mo- 
bile Unit secured additional equip- 
ment in the city. A linotype was re- 
quisitioned and installed in a truck. 
The unit published regularly for the 
Fifth Army for several weeks until a 
full fledged edition was established 
in Naples. 

Sergeant Levinson and his me- 
chanical crew ran smack into a 
whole raft of troubles at Naples. 

The men found that the column 
width used in Naples was different 
than any of those used in the other 
four branches. The French column 
width was 11 ciceros, wider than the 
11 picas of American columns. The 
Naples column width was 10 plus 5 
ciceros, which meant changes would 
have to be made if the Naples paper 
were to conform with other Stars 
and Stripes edition. 


DIFFERENT COLUMN WIDTHS 

Both the Italian column width and 
body type were used for the first few 
weeks until the same size liners and 
type as used in the other branches 
could be sent over. By holding each 
branch paper to the same column 
width the same engravings can be 
used in every paper. This is impor- 
tant if the paper is to take full ad- 
vantage of its mat service from the 
States. These mats are received at 
the Algiers office where a flat cast is 
made of the mat. From this cast 
duplicate mats are made and for- 
warded to each of the other papers 
for immediate use. 

Another problem was the differ- 
ence in the size of the stereotype 
mold, necessitating a cut in the size 
of the weekly paper set up at Al- 


giers so that the page mat could be 
cast in the Naples stereotype mold. 
This was done by making the pages 
a few picas shorter and taking out 
the space between pages. Mats then 
were flown to Naples every week for 
publication of the weekly along with 
the daily. 


Then too, there was only the one 
newspaper plant in the city of Na- 
ples itself, although there were also 
quite a few job printers with flat- 
bed presses. As a result, Stars and 
Stripes had to be set, made up, and 
run off on the same press with the 
British Army’s Union Jack and the 
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Lt. Gen. Dwight 0. Kisenhower 
I welcome the publication of Siars and Stripes in Africa, as will 


fs |Only people who have experienced the isolation inherent in extended 

military operations can fully appreciate the value to the soldier of 

-|news from home and friends. We have come to depend on Stars 
and Stripes for such news 





has joined its facilities and personnel to those of the Stars and Stripes | 
home countries. The two staffs will render a service of immediate and |“ 
cause for which we fight 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


Allied Comander-in-Chief, North Africa 
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Overcoming a host of mechanical bugbears with a mixture of foreign and American equipment, this, 
first copy published in Africa, came out triumphantly on December 9, 1942, a month after landing 


There were other troubles. Heav- 
ily-bombed Naples suffered power 
cutoffs in those first few weeks be- 
fore repairs were completed by the 
American engineers and it was an 
everyday question as to whether or 
not the paper would be on the street 
in the morning of the day which 
appeared in the date-line. 


Italian language newspaper Risorgi- 
mento, which is published daily by 
the Psychological Warfare Branch 
of Allied Headquarters. 

Although there were sixteen lino- 
types available, only eleven were in 
condition to be operated since five 
needed major parts replaced and no 
such parts could be had. 





A working schedule was made up 
so that the three newspapers could 
operate smoothly without getting 
in each other’s way and the papers 
were run off simultaneously at press 
time—the three sets of stereotype 
plates being placed side by side on 
the three-section press cylinder, and 
each being fed by a different roll of 
paper. 

The most recent of the Stars and 
Stripes branch newspapers is being 
printed in Tunis. American troops 
in that area had previously received 
only the weekly edition flown from 
Algiers. 


WORNOUT MACHINERY 

Here again, a few new operational 
difficulties had to be overcome. The 
printing plant in Tunis used mats 
made in England and also English 
molds. Presses needed new blankets 
badly, the rollers needed new com- 
position, and mats themselves were 
very scarce. 

Linotype equipment and American 
molds were sent to Tunis and the 
paper began printing from the same 
presses that had been printing the 
German army newspaper when the 
Nazis held Tunisia. 

The Tunis paper is semi-weekly, 
coming out on Tuesday and Friday, 
and printing its weekly edition each 
Saturday from the mats sent from 
Algiers. 

Each of the branch offices has its 
separate mechanical staff. One man 
takes charge as the composing room 
foreman and sends weekly reports 
to the main office. 

Sergeant Augustus Beck, formerly 
with the New York Times is the man 
in charge at Casablanca. In Oran, 
Sergeant Leonard Stanley, formerly 
with the Christian Science Monitor, 
is top man and at Tunis Sergeant 
Leslie Mulligan, who worked with 
the Cuneo Eastern Press in Phila- 
delphia, is in charge. 


BOOK MAN RUNS MAIN OFFICE 

At the main office in Algiers Ser- 
geant Fred Unwin, formerly with 
the Methodist Book Concern in Chi- 
cago, is foreman, assisted by Ser- 
geant William Bender, of New York 
City, who is in charge of the lino- 
type department. 

Two of the oldest staff members of 
Stars and Stripes, Sergeant Edward 
Rossman and William Gigante, op- 
erate the linotypes at Palermo. Be- 
fore the war Rossman worked at the 
Main Line Times, Ardmore, Penn- 
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sylvania, and Gigante at the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. Sergeant Ben Vin- 
talora, owner of Vintalora Press in 
New York City, handles the makeup 
at Palermo. 

Another old member of the or- 


(Pennsylvania) Times before enter- 
ing the service. 

Mechanically, the job of the Stars 
and Stripes crew doesn’t end with 
the publication of the various edi- 
tions of the paper. They also set up 


and print booklets, pamphlets, and 
other literature for Special Service 
Section, NATOUSA; they turn out 


ganization, Sergeant Edward Seven- 
sky, heads the composing room in 
Naples. He worked for the Scranton 


MOBILE PRINTING UNITS AID IN WAR OF PROPAGANDA 
™ ee en ee itd 


59 s 
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At top: Captured from the Germans in Italy, this truck has been converted into a printing plant in 
which leaflets are printed, urging German soldiers to surrender. Leaflets are stuffed into shells 
which carry light charges of explosives, and fired into the German lines. Men in charge of this 
portable plant are (left to right), Technical Sergeant Vincent P. Milzarski, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey; Private Julius Kudrowitz, Bronx, New York; and Private Maurice Hirt, a Frenchman from Tunis, 
all former newspaper workers. At bottom: Inside a truck such as the one above is this linotype which 
is used to set type for Stars and Stripes. Sergeant Norman V. Todd, Providence, Rhode Island, oper- 
ates the machine as Staff Sergeant Loren F. Roark, Fort Worth, Texas, looks on. Photos are by Acme 
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the monthly medical reports for the 
Medical Section, and produce much 
literature for various other units in 
the theater. 

More recently a Reader’s Digest 
supplement has been added to Stars 
and Stripes for the troops. The reg- 
ular monthly edition of the Digest 
is printed in weekly installments of 
thirty-two pages on a rotary press. 

Separate mats of each page of the 
magazine are sent to Algiers. From 
these, flat casts are made, which are 
imposed in forms, eight pages to a 
form since four Digest pages ‘equal 
one page of Stars and Stripes. Then 
full page mats are made. Shipped 
by air to each branch paper, these 
mats are ready for the stereotype 
mold. 


A POCKET-SIZE BOOK 

The Digest supplement forms an 
eight-page section and this is run 
together with one of the daily edi- 
tions. In the case of Palermo and 
Tunis, it is printed with one of the 
semi-weekly editions. Directions for 
folding and cutting the supplement 
so as to make a pocket-sized book- 
let are given. 

There are a great many operating 
problems facing Stars and Stripes 
at its various branches. Breakdowns 
of machines and equipment are still 
the biggest worry but it is hoped that 
these obstacles will disappear when 
new material that has been ordered 
finally arrives. Most of the forty- 
four men on the mechanical crews 
in the six branch offices have been 
thoroughly prepared for the trou- 
bles they meet daily, both by previ- 
ous experience in the United States 
and by going through the mill under 
Sergeant Levinson at Algiers, where 
all the differences in operation and 
the problems are explained. 


NEW FIELDS TO CONQUER 

Stars and Stripes now has its eyes 
turned toward still other branches. 
Chiefly, these men are looking for- 
ward to printing an edition in Rome. 
Then, they say, in Berlin. 

But Colonel White has his own 
private ambition. One of his cher- 
ished possessions is his pocket-size 
French-English dictionary, souvenir 
of his days on the original staff of 
Stars and Stripes during the first 
World War, on the flyleaf of which 
is written “Sergeant Egbert White, 
Stars and Stripes, Paris, 1918.” 

He wants to add to that inscrip- 
tion—“and 1944.” 
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BY FORREST RUNDELL 


@ Our BUSINEss as printing sales- 
men is to win friends for our com- 
pany and to influence people to buy 
our printing. If we must blow up 
under the present strain we would 
do well to pick a place far from ear- 
shot of our customers. 

Yes, we know there is a war on. 
Tke papers, radio, and the movies 
are full of our successful efforts to 
blow up, shoot down, and bayonet 
the Japanazis. Tempers are short 
in Washington and with a political 
campaign in full swing the atmos- 
phere is full of belligerency. 

But why should we try to blow 
our customers off the map? Several 
buyers have asked us recently if 
there is a war on between printers 
and their accounts. These buyers 
pointed out that since printers have 
found themselves on the profitable 
end of this seller’s market some of 
them have become quite truculent 
in their business dealings. Salesmen 
have been most rude andunobliging. 
“Take it or leave it’? has been their 
attitude and they say they can’t be 
bothered following up deliveries. In 
short, they seem to be conducting 
their customer relations on a blitz- 
krieg basis. 


ea some of those tough 


eggs think I'm going to 
do business with them. .. ."’ 


The writer has no means of know- 
ing just how many of our printing 
salesmen have gone berserk. A pub- 
licity man who has been dealing 
with printers for more than twenty 
years went out of his way to tell the 


writer that he had never before ex- 
perienced so much unpleasantness 
and rudeness. “And,” he added sig- 
nificantly, “if some of those tough 
eggs think I am going to do busi- 
ness with them when times change 
they are mistaken.” And as he had 
just left a meeting with other pub- 


. always two sides to a question. .. ."’ 


licity men his remarks suggested 
that others shared his views. It is 
evident that bad temper and worse 
manners are becoming too common 
among printing salesmen. 

There are always two sides to the 
question when buyer and seller dis- 
agree. Generally there is also the 
third side, and the right side, lying 
somewhere between the other two. 
Some buyers in the past have done 
unethical things in buying print- 
ing. The conscientious buyer is still 
looking out for his employer’s inter- 
ests. And printers should also guard 
their own interests carefully. But 
printers’ best interests lie in selling 
printing at a profit, not in bawling 
out customers. 

In September, 1935, the writer in- 
troduced himself to the readers of 
this magazine with an article de- 
scribing the methods of one of the 
most successful paper salesmen in 
the field. This salesman found that 
when he could get a man to want 
to give him an order, that buyer 
would usually find some way to see 
that he got it. The number and size 
of the orders he got were eloquent 
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testimony to the effectiveness of his 
method of selling. 

While his technique was applied 
to selling paper it is equally effec- 
tive in getting orders for any other 
competitive product in the graphic 
arts industry. Printers compete with 
others who turn out a similar grade 
of work at approximately the same 
prices. If they are bidding on work 





"'Kindliness is part of our equipment."' 


for a buyer who buys on dollars and 
cents alone the low bidder gets the 
order. But if the buyer has a special 
fondness for some one printer in the 
group, many orders find their way 
into that printer’s shop. 

Our paper merchant friend had 
one trait in common with all good 
salesmen—he knew his stuff. The 
uncommon trait that brought him 
head and shoulders above his com- 
petitors was his kindly disposition. 
Buyers liked him because he liked 
them. They liked him because, in 
spite of the stress and strain inci- 
dental to the negotiation for large 
orders, he was always courteous and 
sympathetic towards the problems 
of the buyer. 

The article about him was written 
more than eight years ago. Yet, in 
spite of constant search, the writer 
has since been unable to find a sell- 
ing technique more effective than 
his. Or more difficult to master. 

Some salesmen object that being 
kindly is a sign of weakness. They 
believe that kindliness invites hard- 
boiled buyers to take advantage of 
the salesman and that it encourages 
their efforts to drive prices down or 
to obtain extra service without pay- 
ing for it. These salesmen need to 
study the biographies of our great 
leaders. Abraham Lincoln was as 
kindly a man as ever occupied the 
White House, yet no one questions 
his ‘strength and firmness. George 
Washington was a tower of strength 
throughout the Revolution, yet he 
held his ragged followers together 
through his kindness and readiness 
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to share their hardships. Benjamin 
Franklin was a shrewd intellectual 
genius, but it was his kindly con- 
sideration of others which gave him 
his great influence. 

In this war the kindly treatment 
which our men receive from their 
officers and from the Red Cross is 
immeasurably important in boost- 
ing their morale. It is second in im- 
portance only to their mechanical 
equipment in winning victories. 

The writer attended an American 
Legion meeting to hear an address 
by Admiral E. C. Kalbfus. In the 
audience were two young apprentice 
seamen listening in open-mouthed 
admiration. Atter the meeting the 
post commander shook hands with 
the sailors, remarking: “What’s the 
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How Printing Salesmen 
Can Help Shorten War 


+ Here is a message for the patri- 
otic printing salesman who would 
like to know how he can do more 
to help speed the end of the war. It is 
a letter from Paul V. McNutt, chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, written in answer to a question 
from The Salesman’s Corner. 


“I have your letter . . . which asks 
what the average printing salesman 
can do to heip the war effort most. 
The extent and gravity of labor short- 
ages existing in a particular area will 
influence the answer. 

“In some communities thousands of 
men are working on 4-hour shifts ia 
addition to their regular day’s work. 
Part-time workers in locally needed 
trades and services contribute no less 
to the war effort than do the workers 
who spend four hours a day in the 
munition plants. Such part-time em- 
ployment has released many thousands 
of workers for full-time jobs and has 
helped maintain many essential ser- 
vices which might otherwise have 
been curtailed. 

“In any event, a visit to the local 
United States Employment Service of- 
fices of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion will provide reliable information 
concerning the need for workers in a 
particular community.” 


An inquiry in the New York City 
offices of the War Manpower Com- 
mission brought out the information 
that in some sections there is as yet 
little demand for part-time workers. 
New York City is in this situation al- 
though they do need part-time work- 
ersto help move freight. However, the 
shortage in some of the upstate Cities, 
notably Syracuse, Rochester, and Buf- 
falo, is acute. Our U.S.E.S. informant 
suggested with a smile that if a man 
were to stand on a corner in the in- 
dustrial section of one of those cities 
and shout that he wanted part-time 
work, he would be in danger of being 
tackled by three employment mana- 
gers at once. 

In any event your local United States 
Employment Service office {there are 
some 1,500 of them in the country} 
can tell you just what need exists in 
your locality. 








— 





matter, boys? Haven’t you ever met 
an admiral before?” “Met one?” the 
boys gasped. “We never even saw 
one. Do you suppose he would talk 
with us?” “I don’t know,” said the 
post commander. “But I’ll ask him. 

Would Admiral Kalbfus meet the 
boys? He wanted to meet them. And 
as he grasped their hands in his 
big brown paw he said: “I want you 





"'The Admiral signed autograph books for them." 


boys to know that we are depending 
on fellows like you in the ranks to 
win the war. We can do the plan- 
ning but you are the men who have 
to shoot it out with the Japs.” And 
when the Admiral signed their au- 
tograph books for them the boys 
went out walking on air. 

Just a little act of kindness by a 
big man, big mentally and physi- 
cally and in rank. But it sent two 
sailors back to their posts ready to 
lick twice their weight in Japs. 

Consider, too, the importance of 
the work of the Red Cross. Do you 
know of any civilian agency more 
essential to the speedy winning of 
the war? The Red Cross has become 
the symbol of kindness towards our 
men in the armed forces as well as 
towards the needy. 

A kindly attitude is so important 
to salesmen because our customers 
tend to treat us just as we treat 
them. If we are always kindly and 
courteous to them they are usually 
considerate in their dealings with 
us. But if we bark at our customers 
whenever something goes haywire 
with their orders we soon have them 
snapping back at us. 

Kindliness is part of our selling 
equipment. The salesman who neg- 
lects any of his selling equipment is 
like the carpenter who neglects his 
tools. No sane carpenter would leave 
his tools outdoors to rust while he 
worked at a lathe in a war plant. 
And no salesman who can see fur- 
ther than the end of his nose will 
neglect his selling equipment while 
he is enjoying a seller’s market. 
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Correct Definition of Cost Terms 


May Save System 


Many printers allow misunderstanding caused by 


loose definitions of these terms to frighten them 


into discarding a simple system which should be entirely adequate for their purposes @ B Y A. 2. ‘ Kiechlin 


HE REASON WHY many printers 
y= an adequate cost system is 

due primarily to a misunder- 
standing of the subject. Terms are 
often not properly defined or used 
rather loosely on the assumption 
that the printer knows what it is 
all about and needs only general in- 
formation to appreciate the wisdom 
of costing his jobs accurately. 

The term “costs” covers a large 
field. To begin with, there are two 
main types of cost accounting, one 
kind used by the mass production 
industries, such as flour mills, can- 
neries, textile mills, and foundries, 
which is called process costing. The 
other main type of cost accounting 
is used in special-order type indus- 
tries, such as the printing plants, 
repair shops, woodworking plants, 
machine tool shops, and construc- 
tion work, called job costing. 

When process-type costing is used, 
each process is first costed, then this 
cost is divided by the number of 
units completed to get the cost for 
each process. Then the cost of all 
processes through which a product 
must pass are totaled to get the cost 
of the finished product. When job 
costing is used, each operation is 
costed, then the individual costs for 
all operations are totaled to get the 
cost of the job or production order. 


SOME HAVE NO SYSTEM 

Strange as it seems, some printers 
do business without costing opera- 
tions because they used the wrong 
method and failed to make a go of 
it or, when seeking information on 
costs, considered the wrong method 
and were unable to visualize how 
the process type of costing could be 
utilized effectively in their plant and 
went no further with the idea. As a 
result they assume that costing is 
mere theory. Others have tried to 
cost accurately by using a system 
that required too much detail. 

The fundamental rules of cost ac- 
counting are the same for all plants 
but the system must be fitted to the 
business. Large plants require more 


detailed cost calculations than small 
shops. Fit the system to your busi- 
ness—never try to fit a business to 
a system. This is sometimes done, 
and as a result the printer spends 
five cents to save one cent. An ade- 
quate costing system will save you 
money at small expense. 

The purpose of this article is not 
to tell you how to instal a costing 
system in your plant but to clarify 
certain phases of cost work which 
touch on analysis and comparative 
Studies that have confused many 
printers. Unless the printer is well 
grounded in these fundamentals he 
cannot do a good costing job regard- 
less of the system he uses. 


DEFINITIONS ARE CONFUSING 

Much that has been written and 
mouthed about costs is confusing 
because important terms are used 
indiscriminately. Keep the following 
definitions in mind in connection 
with cost work. Some of these costs 
may not be essential to all printing 
plants but we know that they have 
misled printers and for this reason 
clarification will be helpful. 

1. Actual costs. What your books 
show you pay out to produce and 
market jobs, not the costs listed on 
job summaries. Compare the actual 
costs as shown by your books with 
anticipated costs computed on job 
summaries. 

2. Estimated costs. Figures often 
confused with “guesstimates.” Some 
printers who watch the operations 
closely in their plants assume that 
their “guesstimates” are as safe as 
estimates based upon an adequate 
costing system but they are gam- 
bling dollars, not investing them. 

3. Budgeted costs. These costs are 
planned estimates based on a scien- 
tific analysis of past performance 
and a forecast of future possibilities. 
Budgeted costs differ from haphaz- 
ard estimates but these two terms 
are often used synonymously. If your 
estimates are based upon careful re- 
search and an adequate system of 
costing they are budgeted costs. If 


you have no costing system and just 
carry these figures under your hat, 
making mental calculations as you 
go along, you are “guesstimating.” 

In the final analysis, of course, the 
various phases of business operation 
are based on estimates, but the esti- 
mates should be determined after 
a careful study, not based on hap- 
hazard speculation. We know print- 
ers who have been misled by advice 
about estimated costs which was 
given to them by well-méaning indi- 
viduals who informed them that es- 
timates arrived at before and after 
operations aided efficiency. 

4. Theoretical costs are sometimes 
called estimated costs but the two 
terms are not synonymous. Theoret- 
ical costs are what your costs would 
be if your production from men and 
machines was perfect. 

5. Test-run costs. Arrived at by 
testing certain runs to get the cost 
for materials and labor used. Some 
managements use test-run costs as 
standards but this is unwise. They 
do provide worthwhile information 
but may not be dependable stand- 
ards. Cost of labor and materials on 
a test-run is not the yard stick to 
use in measuring the efficiency of 
your current production methods. 
The standard cost is the yardstick 
against which the test-run cost is 
compared to determine your operat- 
ing efficiency. 


COMPARING VARIOUS COSTS 

6. Comparative costs. Period-to- 
period comparisons or period-with- 
in-period comparisons of your cost 
figures. These comparisons may be 
made between this year’s costs and 
last year’s costs, this month’s costs 
and the same month last year, the 
cost of factory overhead and direct 
production cost, the cost of one de- 
partment and that of another, as 


‘well as many others. 


Be sure the comparison is sound. 
For example, do not compare your 
costs for short periods with annual 
costs or costs for busy seasons with 
the costs for slump months because 
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such comparisons may lead to erro- 
neous deductions. It is surprising 
how many printers do make com- 
parisons of this kind. 

7. Departmental costs. Printers 
should break down their operations 
into all of their natural divisions or 
departments and cost each depart- 
ment separately. Inter-departmen- 
tal sub-divisions should be made in 
case a further breakdown is needed 
to arrive at maximum costing effici- 
ency. Plants will differ on depart- 
mental costing routine. 


COST OF TYPES OF WORK 

8. Class product cost. This is the 
cost of a certain line or a class of 
products. Wise managements want 
to know how much it costs to pro- 
duce and market each class of prod- 
ucts. For example, a printer may be 
losing money on small job work and 
making it up on another class of 
work but not know this because he 
lumps his costs for the entire shop. 

9. Normal costs. One time we heard 
a salesman ask a printer when he 
thought business would come back 
to normal. “What do you mean by 
‘normal’?” asked the printer. The 
salesman was stumped. Congress 
has been trying to determine a “rea- 
sonable profit” without success for 
many years. 

Such generalities will lead only to 
trouble unless you understand what 
they mean. Some cost accountants 
define normal costs as the average 
cost for the past twelve months, but 
unless the printer is aware of this 
definition whenever he discusses his 
“normal” costs, he may give another 
meaning to the term and arrive at 
an erroneous appraisal of his fig- 
ures. “Normal” means usual or or- 
dinary. When considering costs to- 
day in the light of pre-war years, 
they are out-of-the-ordinary. 


WHAT ARE NORMAL COSTS? 

Costs or conditions are never nor- 
mal when viewed in the light of 
other years but the minds of many 
businessmen are geared to costs of 
better days when thinking in terms 
of “normal” costs. This is partic- 
ularly dangerous just now because it 
isn’t likely that experience figures 
of pre-war years can ever be used 
as yardsticks for measuring opera- 
tions under our war economy or in 
the post-war period. If this term is 
used in considering the cost figures 
from outside sources or in discuss- 
ing costs with others, make sure you 
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Wise Printer Will Train or Retraigis | 


A printer’s survival de- 
pends largely upon his 
ability to keep workers, 
train new workers, and 
retrain old workers. 

Those printers who 
have work to do and 
no workers to do it find 
themselves in a quan- 
dary. Lack of help means 
overtime, and overtime 
cuts into productive time 
as men and women slow 
down in proportion to 
the increase in working 
hours. 

The salvation of the 
printer now is not nec- 
essarily in buying new 
equipment, not in new processes, not in getting new materials, 
but in his management of the human elementin his shop. The 
printing worker in wartime does his best when he accomplishes a 
good job with the tools and materials he has at hand, and under 
the greatest handicaps of war shortages. Training and retraining 
will help to carry the printer through. 


Cut courtesy of 
Morning Herald, 
Sydney, 
New South Wales 


HOW TO KEEP WORKERS 


Workers quit because they are drafted into the Armed Forces 
or because they can get better jobs elsewhere. The printer has a 
slight edge over conditions of a year or more ago, because 
workers are thinking about what they shall do after the war is 
over. The more victories we have the more they will consider 
this. Workers want security. If you can let them know that they 
have security of employment in your plant after the war they might 
not leave you, even if they can earn more in other industries. 

One factor which causes quitting is that printing, in most 
cases, is not considered “war work.” Whether or not your print- 
ing is war work depends upon the type of work you are doing. 
If you are printing targets, or forms for any war plant, or any 
employe magazine for firms having Armed Forces contracts, the 
magic term “‘war worker” can be applied to your printers just as 
it is to female welders or to the midgets who scramble in and 
out of narrow airplane wings to buck rivets. The sooner you 
apply the term “war worker” to your employes engaged in this 
work, the sooner they will feel that they are contributing toward 
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winning the war. People in important work are loathe to leave 
it. To keep workers you have now, do these things: 

. Let them know, if you can, that their jobs are‘relatively permanent. 

. Sell them on the importance of their jobs. 

. Give raises when they are deserved; don’t wait until they are demanded. 
Make their working conditions pleasant and safe. ; 
. Let the ‘‘eager beavers’’ know they can get advancement to a better job. 


HOW TO TRAIN AND RETRAIN WORKERS 


Train means to start from scratch; retrain here means to train 
workers in jobs other than those they are now doing, so that they 
can double up and do more than one job. 

You are scraping the bottom of the barrel now when you try 


as 
4 to hire help. Kids, 4F’s, superannuated old duffers, and women 
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are about all you can get. This sounds bad, but it does not need 
to be. Many of these kids, three-fingered and one-eyed men are 
good. Your best bet is the women, because they can learn to do 
everything that men do in printing with the exception of heavy 
weight lifting. Furthermore they are less reluctant than men to 


als, go back home again when the soldiers and sailors return. 

‘he When training new help, don’t fall into the old apprenticeship 
ne fallacy that people can learn a job by merely watching you do it. 
der They can’t. They have to do it themselves. Don’t give them mean- 
ing ingless practice work to do; let them do work that is to be used 


in actual jobs. When one of them gets stuck on a job, don’t just 

do the job for him, but help him to complete it. Keep the be- 

ginners busy all of the time on constructive work, don’t teach 

them to loaf by making them stand about with nothing to do. 
pes Other factors in good training are: 
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1. Explain how and why the work they are doing is important. 

2. Demonstrate always—never #e// how to do a job. 

3, Change work or give rest periods when fatigue bothers new workers. 
4 


C 
ler . Teach and assign simple duties immediately, such as distributing leads 
ey and slugs, and oiling presses. 
she 5. Talk so workers can understand you—loudly, clearly, and in non- 
pS; technical terms. = 
st 6. Give easy jobs first—hard jobs last. . 
nt- 7. Check the new workers on jobs periodically to see that correct proce- 
ig. dures are always followed. 
ag 8. Criticize poor work kindly; compliment a good job. . 
he Rotate specialists at every opportunity, so that every worker can =f 
as do more than one job. In this day of manpower shortage, it is “fi 
id an economic crime to have a Miehle pressman who cannot oper- E 
Du ate a Kelly, or a linotype operator who cannot do assembly and 
is makeup. Rid yourself of the waste of hiring a man for merely =H 
rd one job wherever labor rules allow. afi 
= 
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understand its meaning before you 
draw any conclusions. 

10. Average costs. This is another 
misunderstood and misapplied term 
but it has its use in costing. See that 
you understand just exactly what is 
meant by average costs before using 
the information. Even if you look 
in accounting textbooks, you get too 
many definitions and uses for aver- 
age figures for your peace of mind. 


WHOSE AVERAGES? 

In the first place, average costs 
originate in two places, inside your 
organization and outside of it. The 
outside figures are worth some com- 
parative study if they are gathered 
from printers of the same size and 
doing business under similar condi- 
tions in towns of similar population, 
otherwise, be wary of the average 
cost figures presented from outside 
for comparison with your figures. 

Average costs within your organi- 
zation have their uses, but see that 
you employ them properly. Some of 
our printers use them as standards, 
which is a dangerous practice. In a 
plant where more than one class of 
product is produced, they mean lit- 
tle unless each class is costed. 

In more stable times some man- 
agements averaged their costs for 
the three to five prior years and 
used these figures for comparison 
with actual costs on current opera- 
tions. Because costs have increased 
considerably since the war began, 
this method is unsafe today. If costs 
go down in the post-war period, the 
same practice will then be equally 
unsafe. In one case the average will 
be too low, in the other, too high. 


DON'T USE MISLEADING AVERAGES 

In other words, average figures 
are used for comparative purposes 
but to make these comparisons de- 
pendable you must be sure that all 
elements affecting the averages are 
the same or similar to the figures 
compared. Many printers go wrong 
on their costs because of this blind 
spot in their viewpoint. 

Some accounting textbooks say 
that average costs are normal costs 
but this may mean a different thing 
to different printers depending up- 
on their understanding of the word 
“normal.” 

11. Unit cost. The cost of each 
item of production and commercial 
overhead. 

12. Direct production cost. Some- 
times called prime cost. The cost of 
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labor and materials used on pro- 
duction. Labor not used directly on 
production is indirect or non-pro- 
ductive labor. 

13. Direct materials cost. The cost 
of materials that go into produc- 
tion. Factory or plant supplies used 
indirectly on production appear un- 
der plant expenses, burden, or over- 
head. All of these terms mean the 
same thing. 


INDIRECT EXPENSE OR OVERHEAD 

14. Indirect production cost. Plant 
burden, overhead, or expense. Some- 
times called manufacturing expense. 

15. Cost variance. The difference 
between standard and actual cost. 

16. Truck costs. Cost of operating 
a delivery truck without including 
the driver’s wages. Some printers 
include the driver’s wages in truck 
costs and try to appraise its oper- 
ating efficiency with the wages in- 
cluded. This gives an erroneous pic- 
ture. Do not include driver’s wages 
when analyzing the operating effici- 
ency of a truck. 

17. Total cost. Sometimes called 
overall cost. The total of production, 
stock storage and handling, packing, 
shipping, delivery, selling, and ad- 
ministrative costs. 

18. Detailed costs. Detailing the 
costs of each item instead of lump- 
ing them under one head as some 
printers do. As an example, delivery 
expense is separated into the cost of 
gasoline and oil, repairs, tires, de- 
preciation, and insurance instead of 
being lumped in one account. This 
makes it easy to analyze results. 

19. Cost per chargeable hour. The 
total cost of a department divided 
by the number of productive hours 
or chargeable hours worked therein. 


LABOR IS ONE BASE FOR COSTING 
20. Labor hour cost. Time is one 
element common to all plants, mak- 
ing it a good base for figuring costs. 
In some plants the labor or man 
hours is the costing yardstick, and 
in other plants the machine hour is 
used. The number of men working 
and the hours worked are determin- 
able, so factory expense is prorated 
to those hours to arrive at the pro- 
duction cost for each labor hour. 
For example, eight men work on 
production eight hours daily at $1 
an hour, making a total of sixty- 
four hours a day at a wage cost of 
$64. If factory overhead is another 
$64 a day, the labor hour would be 
$2. If a job requires one man for 
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ten hours, labor and factory over- 
head are $20. Materials, commercial 
overhead, and net profit are then 
added. Some plants compute their 
labor hour cost to cover labor and 
all overhead. In the printing indus- 
try this cost is called the “Stand- 
ard Hour Cost.” 

21. Machine hour cost. The total 
machine hours for a month divided 
by the hours a machine is expected 
to run or does run. If the worker is 
the principal agent in production, 
such as on hand composition, the 
labor hour cost or rate is the best 
basis. If the machine is the princi- 
pal agent, with labor a subordinate 
expense, the machine hour cost is 
most accurate. 


WHAT COSTS SHOULD BE 

22. Standard costs. The planned 
estimate of what your costs should 
be, a measurement of the efficiency 
of operations. Standard costs are 
planned estimates of what should 
be done, not what may be done, and 
are fixed after a review of prior op- 
erating figures, theoretical cost fig- 
ures, and a forecast of output, out- 
go, and income for a forthcoming 
period. 

Before you can do an intelligent 
job of recording, applying, and an- 
alyzing costs you must understand 


the foregoing terms thoroughly. We 
have known of many cases where 
printers have gone astray because, 
to them, costs were costs. They have 
tried to compare standard costs on 
production with the actual overall 
costs; or to compare direct produc- 
tion costs for one period with ma- 
terials, labor, and factory expense 
for another period. 


ANALYZE ALL COSTS 

Others, selling different classes of 
printing, some unprofitable, thought 
they were making money on the 
“weak sisters’ because production 
costs on such output were low, but 
they did not cost commercial over- 
head for any of these profit-pilfer- 
ers, probably under the assumption 
that production cost was the all of 
costing. When commercial costs for 
the “weak sisters’ are considered 
it will be found that they are quite 
unprofitable, despite low production 
costs. 

Unless the printer gets a compre- 
hensive understanding of good cost- 
ing procedure now and makes it an 
integral part of his business it will 
cost him many dollars and a great 
many headaches because anew econ- 
omy is in the making—an uncharted 
sea in which the printer without a 
costing system will be helpless. 


CITATION PRODUCED BY GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


@ REPRODUCED HERE Is the 
beautiful citation to Malta 
which was pictured in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for Febru- 
ary. We regret an inadvert- 
ent omission of any credit 
to the Government Printing 
Office under direct supervi- 
sion of Public Printer A. E. 
Giegengack for turning out 
this impressive piece with 
utmost speed and secrecy, so 
that no news of President 
Roosevelt’s impending trip 
would leak out. 

The natural-color walnut 
case was made in the car- 
penter shop by A. B. Batton 
and Lee B. Robertson, and 
by Thomas Maloney and 
John Weingarden of the 
binding division. The parch- 
ment was designed by War- 
ren W. Ferris, of the division 
of typography. A single copy 
was made. It has a heavy 
gold outside margin, the de- 
sign at top being the crossed 
flags of the United States 
and Great Britain, with the 
Maltese shield in red, white, 
and gold. Flag and shield 
are superimposed upon a 
contour view of the Island. 








INN THE NAME OFTHE PEOPLE’ 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA I SALUTE THE ISLAND 
OF MALTA . its people and defenders, 





~ who in the cause of freedom and justice and 


decency throughout theworld have rendered 
i pr servite far above and beyond the- 
call of duty. 

os: rated fire fromthe shies Atfalta 
wod alone but unafraid in the center of te 


" gea, one ciny bright flame in the darkness - - 


a beacon of hope for the clearer days which have 
come. 


Aialtas bright story of human fortitude and 

VE courage will be rrad by posterity with 
wonderand with gratitude through all the ages. 
hat was done inthis Islnd maintains 
highest traditions of gallant men and 
womenwho ftom the beginning of time have lived 
and died topreserve civilizan mankind. 
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shop started in 1905 and grew 
to a nationally known adver- 
tising service and manufacturing 
organization has come to the edi- 
tor’s desk in the form of a brief an- 
nouncement that Buckley-Dement 
& Company, Chicago, “will discon- 
tinue its mechanical production, its 
printing and mailing facilities, and 
will hereafter devote its time exclu- 
sively to the creative side of direct 
mail and mail order advertising— 
counseling with clients on the prep- 
aration of effective campaigns for 
selling by mail.” 

Inquiry as to future plans indi- 
cated that six or more key employes 
of the firm will take over the mail- 
ing lists and mechanical service de- 
partments, move to a new location 
—105 West Jackson boulevard—and 
operate under the name of a new 
corporation which will be Buckley- 
Dement Advertising Corporation. 
The complete offset equipment and 
personnel will be taken over by an- 
other Chicago printing plant. 


[2 sor OF how a small letter 


BUCKLEY WILL CONTINUE 

Homer J. Buckley, president of the 
company, will continue to conduct 
such business of the parent organi- 
zation, Buckley-Dement & Company, 
as will be convenient for him to take 
care of at an office in the loop. 

Merritt H. Dement, chairman of 
the board of directors, will retire 
from any active participation in the 
business but will retain certain fi- 
nancial interests for the time being 
in the parent organization. 

Back of these news items con- 
cerning the change in the operation 
of the firm made famous by Homer 
J. Buckley’s prominence in advertis- 
ing circles are several reasons. 

One — the publicized reason —is 
that Mr. Dement desired to retire 
from business activity, and that Mr. 
Buckley was disinclined to continue 
mechanical operations without De- 
ment’s active participation. 

Another reason—not publicized— 
is that the increased cares of con- 





Partnership of 39 Years Dissolved 
by Buckley-Dement 


in business dealing exclusively with creative direct mail and mail order planning; Merritt Dement will retire 


ducting business under the require- 
ments resulting from governmental 
intervention and participation are 
more than men who have reached 
their age should assume, in the opin- 
ion of both Mr. Buckley, 65, and Mr. 
Dement, 66. : 

The third reason—and this one was 
the deciding factor—revolves around 
the combination of circumstances 
by which the firm was able to make 





























Merritt H. Dement will retire from business 
and devote his time to sports and hobbies 


three advantageous deals which will 
assure each of the principals a fair 
income and modified business activ- 
ities. These deals had to do with the 
turning over of the operating end of 
the business to the employes, the 
leasing of the six story building to 
a well-established firm, and the dis- 
posal of surplus equipment. Thus all 
employes, with few exceptions, will 
be provided with jobs. 

In the interviews with Mr. Buckley 
and Mr. Dement, the history of the 
firm was reviewed and the relations 
of the two partners discussed. 









Chicago firm turns mechanical production 


over to employes. Homer Buckley remains 


Mr. Dement was quite frank to say 
that the firm has capitalized on the 
value of much publicity which has 
resulted from Mr. Buckley’s speech- 
making activities. He remarked that 
in the beginning of the firm’s career, 
one mistake had been made which 
was corrected as soon as it was dis- 
covered. Because Mr. Dement had 
previously been connected in a sales 
capacity in the same line of busi- 






Homer J. Buckley will continue activities in 
the industry on a somewhat smaller scale 


ness he assumed the responsibility 
for the selling end of the new busi- 
ness. Mr. Buckley, then 25 years of 
age, was made production manager, 
having charge of the three Gordons, 
a compositor or two, several girls to 
do fill-in work on processed letters 
and men who did hand addressing. 

It seemed the logical thing to do 
in view of the fact that up to his go- 
ing into business, Buckley had been 
an inside man at his job with Mar- 
shall Field & Company, mostly in 
the advertising department, and that 
Dement had been a salesman. Both 
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partners at first worked evenings 
and Sundays doing necessary billing, 
bookkeeping and supplemental pro- 
duction work after hours. 

“Mr. Buckley chafed because of his 
being tied down to the production 
work,” said Mr. Dement. “He wanted 
to get out and take part in associa- 
tion work and contact advertising 
men. He must have felt the urge to 
make speeches then, so I told him 
one day that we ought to reverse 
our positions, he taking my job out- 
side, and I doing the inside work. 
That was done, and thus we cor- 
rected our error. That rearrange- 
ment was one secret of our success.” 

“Were you never jealous because 
of the huge amount of publicity that 
was given to Mr. Buckley?” the in- 
terviewer asked Mr. Dement. 


PERSONAL PROMOTION SELLS 

“Why should I have been when 
the firm was prospering as a result 
of all his promotional activity?” he 
countered. “He has done a swell job. 
While he was promoting our business 
in all parts of the country, he was 
doing a great deal of good by tell- 
ing manufacturers, merchants and 
managements of corporations and 
of educational and other institutions 
how to increase their sales, income 


and prestige by means of the direct 
mailadvertising methods upon which 
our business was based.” 


ORIGINATE “DIRECT ADVERTISING" 

Back in 1905, when the two part- 
ners each invested $1,500 to start 
the small business, the term, “direct 
advertising” was not known. It was 
then known as “circular advertis- 
ing.” In their original announce- 
ment, the youngsters indicated that 
they were not suffering from any- 
thing that might be termed shrink- 
ing modesty. The first paragraph 
said: “Buckley-Dement & Company, 
are expert promoters through high- 
grade form letters, good follow-up 
systems and compiling of productive 
mailing lists, and are located at 358 
South Dearborn street, in Chicago.” 
Following the listing of the talents 
and history of each partner, a pol- 
icy was stated which has endured 
through the period of almost forty 
years, as follows: 

“Our policy at all times shall be: 

To merit and maintain the con- 
fidence of our patrons. 

To give prompt, efficient service. 

To guarantee you satisfactory re- 
lations whether near or far. 
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To be quick and willing to meet 
all demands involving the accom- 
modation of our customers.” 

During those first months in busi- 
ness, Mr. Dement related, both part- 
ners actually drew as salaries $15.00 
a week. But that did not continue 
for long because with the change of 
positions—Mr. Dement looking after 
some sales and production, and Mr. 
Buckley doing his promotion work— 
the business of the young concern 
grew so speedily that in six months 
they moved into larger quarters. 

The business continued to grow 
steadily and still another move was 
made in 1909 to the Poole Brothers 
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The building at Jackson boulevard and Throop 
street which has been pied by the pany 
since 1920, and which will now be leased to 
another firm in the graphic arts industry. It 
contains 84,000 square feet of floor space and 
was designed for use as a printing plant 





building. Larger space was rented in 
1916 by the growing concern in the 
building at 632 Sherman street, Chi- 
cago, which at that time was the 
address of THE INLAND PRINTER. In 
1920, because of successive increases 
in volume, the present structure was 
erected by the growing company at 
the corner of Jackson boulevard and 
Throop street. 


KEEP ADVERTISING SCRAP BOOKS 

When Mr. Buckley was asked for 
data concerning the firm’s use of 
advertising in promoting its own 
business, he instructed his secretary, 
Miss Nyhan, to arrange to have all 
the scrap books made available. 

It was an interesting experience 
to study the progressive history of 
the establishment by the array of 
specimens of advertising, processed 
letters, and various types of adver- 
tising in key publications to reach 
the manufacturers, merchants, and 
advertising executives. Here indeed, 
was evidence that this concern ac- 


tually practiced what it preached by 
featuring its messages with ideas 
concerning the values which result 
from the use of printed and person- 
alized advertising. 

The very first sales letters were 
addressed to fraternal societies an- 
nouncing the firm’s specialty of do- 
ing “typewritten form letters.” Then 
followed letters to furriers, to mer- 
chants, to auto dealers, to decora- 
tors, and other specialized groups, 
and in each case the vital element 
of timeliness was observed with a 
specific suggestion concerning how 
each group of prospects could utilize 
the services of the firm. 


MANY NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

When the new building was occu- 
pied by the firm, all possible means 
of publicizing the event were uti- 
lized. The facts that the firm had 
installed its own cafeteria and had 
a first-aid room—which was then a 
comparatively new development in 
printing concerns — were featured. 
One item of publicity was the state- 
ment that the firm placed $2,500,000 
in postage annually on direct mail 
pieces which clients had entrusted 
with the firm, thus being one of the 
largest customers of the post office 
in Chicago. 

HOUSE ORGAN HELPS CLIENTS 

The company very early decided 
to utilize a house organ to help pub- 
licize its business. This publication, 
called Ideas, started as a post-card 
size, and grew up into a substantial 
magazine. 

At one time the firm advertised 
that it would no longer refer to such 
a publication as a “house organ” 
because one of its clients could not 
understand a reference to it as an 
item in the schedule of services. All 
items of service had been listed, and 
included in thé list was a statement 
that Buckley-Dement & Company 
would supply to its customer each 
month a “hand organ.” When the 
bewildered customer questioned the 
meaning of the listed item, it was 
explained that a new stenographer 
had made a typing error—that it was 
not the intention of the advertising 
printers to furnish a “hand organ” 
each month, but a “house organ.” 

To Mr. Buckley belongs the credit 
of having organized the first “direct 
mail” department of what was then 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and the new descriptive term 
was formally used at the convention 
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that was held in Toronto in 1914. 
This group continued as a depart- 
ment of the Advertising Clubs or- 
ganization until about 1918 at which 
time Mr. Buckley and several other 
leaders in the direct mail advertising 
field organized what became widely 
known as the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. Mr. Buckley served 
twice as president. 

He has also organized several local 
groups in Chicago, and the National 
Council of Business Mail Users, an 


IDEAS 


A house organ of direct selling ideas and inspiration issued wootbly by 
1300 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Subscription price fifty cents a year 
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Increased Facilities to Serve Old 
Clients—Room to Serve New! 


NEW BUCKLEY, DEMENT & COMPANY 
DIRECT ADVERTISING HOME 


In this new six story steel and concrete building ~ 


modern in every detail—ability and organization 
combine in serving advertisers. 


Buckley, Dement & Company 
1300 West Jackson Boutevarp 
Telephone Monroe 6100 
CHICAGO 











parative treatments of early cover and modern cover of house magazine issued by Buckley-Dement & Company, and cover of sixteen-page booklet explaining the firm's 


ice, back up the theory that printers should not advertise themselves as ''creative printers'' unless they are 


organization which received support 
from the mail order houses, paper 
manufacturers and merchants, and 
printers. In this connection, he was 
instrumental, in 1925, in having the 
postage on post cards reduced from 
two cents each to one cent. Pound 
rates for printed advertising, and 
the business reply card were other 
of the achievements credited to Mr. 
Buckley and his associates in the 
organization. 


STRESS CREATIVE ANGLES 

The Buckley-Dement organization 
was one of the first printing estab- 
lishments to feature in its advertis- 
ing the idea of producing “creative” 
printing. It established in its organ- 
ization an adequate art department 
and corps of copy writers and took 
over all responsibility for producing 
“campaigns” for its industrial and 
mercantile accounts. In that policy 
it was pre-eminently successful. 


In the numerous speeches which 
Mr. Buckley gave before printers’ 
groups, he stressed the idea that 
printers should not advertise them- 
Selves as “creative printers” unless 
they were adequately equipped to do 
that type of work. He then enumer- 
ated the various things which were 
involved in analyzing markets, in 
evolving merchandising plans, de- 
veloping advertising material, com- 
piling appropriate lists of prospects 
and then doing the follow-up work 


by means of salesmen or other ways 
of clinching orders for the clients. 
He warned the printers that, unless 
they were organized to render ser- 
vice in accordance with their asser- 
tions, they would lose prestige with 
users of advertising services. 


OUTLINE OF GOOD ADVERTISING 

In a fine sixteen page and cover 
booklet titled, “The Inside Story of 
Direct Mail Production,” the Buck- 
ley-Dement organization defined a 
successful direct mail advertising 
campaign asthe result of concentrat- 
ing awide variety of activities toward 
a definite end—the sale of certain 
merchandise or service. In the book- 
let, all the necessary activities were 
described and illustrated by photos. 
Reference was made in the printed 
copy to the concentration of the ef- 
forts of the organization toward the 
main objective in planning of the 
campaigns which is that of “secur- 


ing returns well in line with normal 
expectations.” 

Booklet readers were told that a 
market survey conducted by the re- 
search staff of the organization pre- 
ceded the plan of action. Next came 
layouts to visualize the sales story 
from the prospect’s viewpoint. Then 
followed the finishing of art work, 
engravings, copy, typesetting, and 
printing; then the addressing. 

In the description of typography 
the statement was publicized that 
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the most interesting and significant 
document in the world would find 
few readers if the type was set in a 
careless, uninviting manner. Typo- 
graphic excellence was advertised 
as being produced with new type. 

The plant was advertised as being 
well equipped for both letterpress 
and offset production. 


PUSH OFFSET PROCESS 

The customer was informed that 
certain kinds of work could now be 
printed by the offset process at a 
distinct advantage. 

“Tllustrated letters, hand-written 
testimonials, statistical tables, busi- 
ness forms, reports, reprints, and a 
multitude of similar work can be 
printed offset speedily and econom- 
ically,” was one statement in the 
booklet. “Because no engravings are 
required, illustrations can be repro- 
duced as easily and at no greater 
cost than for type or hand-written 
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quipped with facilities for that type of work 


matter. We have our own complete 
facilities for photo-offset platemak- 
ing and reproduction.” 

One of the important features of 
direct advertising is the work of im- 


dealers, imprinting becomes highly 
involved. One recent campaign re- 
quired the imprinting of 6,000,000 
pieces for 4,400 dealers. Each dealer 
had the choice of four out of sixteen 
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CONSIDERATION OF ALL FACTORS, SUB- 
MISSION TO ADVISORY BOARD, MAK- 
ING OF DEFINITE RECOMMENDATIONS 











1—Objective 
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3—Territories 7—Form of Pieces 
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9—Illustration 
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Page from Buckley-Dement salesman's portfolio which was designed to show the client the steps ina 
thorough analysis of his advertising problem which would be made before actual production of the 
advertising campaign began. The portfolio is one of the most complete ever made up for any industry 


printing, so customers were advised 
before the present days of paper 
shortage. Part of the copy read: 

“So important is this work of im- 
printing, or dealerizing, that we have 
built up our own systematic methods 
of handling it in a special depart- 
ment. On a large campaign embrac- 
ing territories with several thousand 
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different services to be imprinted 
simultaneously with the name and 
address. The resulting complicated 
handling was unmarred by mix-ups 
and errors because of the practiced 
efficiency of this department.” 
Thus was each step in the proced- 
ure of handling direct mail publi- 
cized. Mailing lists and the need for 


their being accurate, form letters 
convincingly written and skilfully 
produced with matched fill-ins, and 
the mailing of tons of direct adver- 
tising, were subjects about which 
prospects were informed by means 
of attractive advertising. 


LARGE STORE OF LISTS 

One statement indicated that over 
1,000,000 addressing plates were kept 
on file by the firm. These, the state- 
ment indicated, were guarded care- 
fully because of their value and the 
fact that customers entrusted the 
firm with them. Another statement 
follows: 

“When you consult us about your 
marketing plans you will find us 
mentally alert, mature in judgment. 
and ready and eager to put into your 
work much constructive service that 
is not written in your contract.” 

So many speaking engagements 
were accepted by Mr. Buckley that 
Mr. Dement became concerned about 
his ability to stand the strain. 

“I warned Homer several times 
about ruining his health by con- 
stantly traveling and working day 
and night making connections, then 
coming back to the office and as- 
suming responsibilities for promo- 
tion of client’s interests,’ said Mr. 
Dement. “I begged him many times 
to forget about a lot of the business 
items but he seemed to thrive on 
strenuous activity. Now at 65, he still 
does not seem to be much the worse 
for wear.” 


SPEECHES HELPED BUSINESS 

From a different source, it was 
learned that after every speech that 
Mr. Buckley made—probably 50 to 
100 of them a year—to industrialists, 
educators, bankers, merchants, to 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and adver- 
tising clubs, and to Chambers of 
Commerce, inquiries about the use 
of direct advertising would flood the 
Buckley-Dement office. These in- 
quiries were handed to a top-notch 
salesman on the staff whose income 
from commissions aggregated about 
$15,000 a year. The story told by a 
member of the sales staff, was to the 
effect that this top-notch salesman 
decided that the firm was making a 
lot more money than his commis- 
sions and he could become wealthy 
in the printing business on his own 
account. He quit his job, invested 
$50,000 in a business in another city, 
but in a short time lost his own in- 
vestment and $100,000 more, which 
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friends and supply concerns had fur- 
nished. The comment was made by 
the teller of the story that the ex- 
salesman had expressed regret that 
he did not stay with the winning 
organization where he was getting 
$15,000, and three months vacation, 
each year. This story, of course, harks 
pack to those days before the 1929 
panic. It was during that decade— 
from 1920 to 1930—that the Buck- 
ley-Dement Company produced its 
greatest volume of work. 


GIVE EMPLOYES GOOD WILL 

In arrangements to turn over the 
business to its key employes, both 
Mr. Buckley and Mr. Dement agreed 
to contribute to the new operating 
concern the entire good-will of the 
concern for nothing. And the Buck- 
ley-Dement Advertising Corporation 
wiil have the benefit of Mr. Buckley’s 
speech-making publicity, just as the 
parent company has had that help 
for almost forty years. No one expects 
that Homer will ever quit making 
speeches and mingling with conven- 
tion and luncheon groups. That’s 
his life! He loves people too well to 
quit. He will also head his favorite 
campaign, the Christmas Seal move- 
ment, to aid in the stamping out of 
tuberculosis. In connection with the 
promotion work of this campaign, 
he has appeared on the radio pro- 
gram with the “Quiz Kids” annually 
for several years past. 

Mr. Dement will find outlets for 
his energies in quiet places with his 
books and hobbies that include out- 
door recreations. Homer Buckley not 
being so constituted is not expected 
to enjoy himself that way. 

Both of them, having started in on 
a $15.00 a week basis, have owned 
their own homes for many years, 
and will be able to live comfortably 
on their revised incomes, notwith- 
standing war conditions. 


Canadians Consider Rehabilitation 


Charles R. Conquergood and George A. Clark tell Craftsmen in 


Ottawa industry must begin planning to care for returning service men 


® Rehabilitation and planning for 
the post-war period in the graphic 
arts industry has received the atten- 
tion of the Ottawa Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen in Canada. Two 
addresses recently given before the 
club are worthy of notice. Charles 
R. Conquergood and George A. Clark 
gave expression to their ideas that 
Canadians should give considera- 
tion to the problems of preparing 
for the re-entry into the printing 
industry of men released from the 
Armed Forces, and for the training 
of new men for the industry. 


INDUSTRY IS ALWAYS CHANGING 
“The question now comes to us in 
our post-war planning: can we im- 
prove the basic education for those 
who enter the graphic arts indus- 
try?” asked Mr. Conquergood, who 
is president of Canada Printing Ink 
Company, Toronto. “One who has 
been in the industry as long as I 
have been cannot miss its chang- 
ing character. Specialized equip- 
ment and production have been 
brought to a peak of proficiency.” 
The speaker referred to the con- 
tribution of the supply houses which 
have helped in the training of men 
in the specialized branches of the 
industry, and he also referred to the 
work of training the men who are 
now in the field by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation “in new and 
approved methods.” 
“Rehabilitation is one step in the 
supply of post-war personnel, but 
we must do a better job for youth 
in the post-war period than we did 
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Calendar blotter issued early in Buckley-Dement's history, playing up the proper use of mailing lists 


in the days of the depression,” he 
continued. 

He quoted statistics to the effect 
that the number of apprentices in 
proportion to the journeymen has 
been declining, the ratio in 1910 be- 
ing one apprentice to each twelve 
journeymen; in 1920, one apprentice 
to every fourteen journeymen; and 
in 1930, one to twenty. 


NO TRAINING FOR EXECUTIVES 

Mr. Conquergood used as an ex- 
ample of the inadequate educational 
opportunities in the graphic arts the 
fact that the foremen and superin- 
tendents of shops have no organ- 
ized means of acquiring knowledge 
about their work but must pick up 
their information from such sources 
as are available. 

He suggested a better program of 
education to include provision for 
the apprentices and for graphic arts 
courses in technical schools which 
will give students a general knowl- 
edge of the various types of equip- 
ment and materials that are used in 
the several printing processes. In this 
connection he suggested that each 
technical school should organize a 
trade advisory board or committee 
to help determine the courses of 
studies and practice. He concluded 
by challenging the graphic arts in- 
dustry to face its questions. 


ARE PRINTERS AWARE OF PROBLEMS 

“Do printers want better-trained 
men?” he asked. “Are those men in 
the industry prepared to give their 
assistance to a really constructive 
program? What type of constructive 
program will best provide the an- 
swer to the problem? How shall you 
plan to get such a program under 
way?” 

Mr. Clark, who is vice-president 
of Miller Printing Machinery Com- 
pany of Canada, with his offices in 
Toronto, discussed post-war plan- 
ning from the viewpoint of an indus- 
trial engineer, and suggested that “a 
new era of coordination is essential 
where an engineering plan is the 
only sound basis for action instead 
of the trial and error method of the 
old days.” Continuing he said: 
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“To better understand the neces- 
sity for intelligent planning and 
thinking in any post-war setup it is 
essential to complete a study of this 
industry covering a period in which 
high peaks of gross value of pro- 
duction were reached and to com- 
pare the status of the industry on 
the basis of its accomplishments in 
1929, which was its peak year, and 
in 1941, also a peak year—the last 
year for which complete records are 
available. 

“When one is considering figures 
that are taken from Government 
reports, one must first have a visual 
understanding of the position of the 
great graphic arts industry across 
this Dominion and realize that it is 
one of the major industries, making 
contributions to the well-being of 
every citizen, with great potentials 
for future development.” 


GOVERNMENT STUDYING PLANS 

Mr. Clark said that during the 
past two years he had been making 
a study of the graphic arts indus- 
try, and more recently approached 
Government officials and leaders of 
the industry “in the setting up of 
plans to take care of rehabilitating 
men from the armed services to the 
graphic arts industry. 

“It should be of interest to you 
to know that a number of the lead- 
ers in the industry have expressed 
their desire to codperate and assist 
in making a contribution for the 
future development of a complete 
educational plan to embrace every 
phase and division in this industry 
in Canada, with the setting up of a 
new research and technical division 
along with the educational division 
to promote and assist in directing 
production and new developments 
and processes as they are available. 


MUST USE EVERY TOOL AVAILABLE 

“There is only one basis for true 
prosperity and that is a setup which 
will allow for the maximum devel- 
opment of individual efficiency and 
the encouragement of better meth- 
ods, better machines, better appli- 
cation of capable manpower, and 
better facilities of education. 

“We in Canada have great oppor- 
tunities ahead due to our national 
heritage, our gift of basic materials, 
and the conditions of our people. 
In no other country in the world is 
greater prosperity assured if those 
whom we appoint to conduct the 
business of our country and inter- 
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pret it will allow us to suggest that 
the positive and effective use and 
coordination of capital, and efficient 
labor, and efficient production ma- 
chines is the answer to a continued 
prosperity. 

“The important graphic arts in- 
dustry of which we form a part can 
and must be the headlight to attain 


the great opportunities and pros- 
perity that are ahead for this na- 
tion. It is a duty and privilege for 
each one of us to share in the ac- 
tion necessary to bring about this 
prosperity and to support the men 
who are making the sacrifice on the 
war front with well planned action 
on the home front.” 











EDITOR GEORGE B. GEE of the 
Powers Lake (North Dakota) Herald 
has attained a most outstanding record 
this month in the field of editing and 
printing. At the age of ninety years he 
is still busily engaged in writing, edit- 
ing, handsetting the type, and running 
the press for a popular country weekly. 

On February first, his birthday, the 
townspeople of Powers Lake turned out 
to help him celebrate the event. They 
surprised him with a big demonstration 
staged in front of his printshop—where 
he intended to spend the day as usual— 
working. The town band marched up 
the street. The business men arrived 
in a body, followed by a large company 
of townsfolk, and presented a handsome 
gift of money to Editor Gee, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. He was too much 
moved by this demonstration of esteem 
shown by his friends to make much of a 
response. But when the demonstration 
was over he turned back to his type 
cases where he is so much at home and 
put his feelings into print. 

For thirty-five years Editor Gee has 
been chronicling the life of this North 
Dakota prairie town. He has been with 
it since the days of the homesteaders 
and boasts of never having missed an 
issue of his paper nor having failed to 
have it out on time. 

George Gee’s career as a printer 
began in 1855, when he left his farm 
home in Cortland County, New York, 
and hired himself out as apprentice to 
the Newark (New York) Courier. The 
editor of that paper recognized in the 
11-year-old boy a promising youth, so 
tutored him at night through many 





90-YEAR-OLD MAN EDITS AND 
PRINTS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 











subjects, until at twenty he was able 
to pass the New York examinations to 
become a school-teacher. But printing 
has always been his greatest delight— 
for almost eighty years he has not been 
away from the smell of printing ink. 
For a time he worked in Marshall, 
Minnesota, then in Charles City, Iowa, 
and in New Orleans, and in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, where he was shop foreman 
for several years with the Daily News. 
Of robust health, Editor Gee con- 
tinues to rise at an early hour. His 
hobby is gardening, and he has a par- 
ticular interest in the crossbreeding of 
certain vegetables and grains, from 
which he has obtained some startling 
results. He is also fond of his cow, 
with whom he carries on a friendly 
conversation each morning. 
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THE Type Houss, Buffalo, 
New York.—Your “Airport 
Black” folder which displays 
specimen lines of the differ- 
ent sizes of the type face you 
have is effectively, if simply, 
designed. Spacing is off in a 
couple of places. There is 
toe little between the first 
and second lines of the in- 
ner panel in relation to rela- 
tively large amount between 
third line and smaller type 
which follows. The specimen 
“Bags” advertisement is too 
crowded at top in relation 
to very open spacing below. 
This is not to argue that the 
whiting out should be uni- 
form, for good massing of 
white space increases the in- 
terest and heightens display 
effectiveness. Even so, pro- 
portion—pleasing variation, 
without having too great 
variation—is important. 

AN IMPRESSIVE and very 
decidedly readable blotter, 
“Printing Office Supplies,” 
has been received recently 
from Taylor’s, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. In black and 
red on yellow, the effect is 
sparkling if not beautiful. 
Surely the effect isn’t dis- 
pleasing. The single fault 
is mentionable because it is 
evident in much work sent 
to this department. There is 
too much open space at the 
right and top due to short 
two line heading being flush 
near left. Thus the form is 
overbalanced on left. The 


only way white areas may be symmetri- 
cally balanced is to center all the lines 
but centered designs are non-stimulating. 
Massing white space with consequent off- 
center arrangement of units of form is 
highly desirable—when proportion is good 


Tribute to a craftsman, typography by Glenn Pagett, Typographic Service Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. Headline and Craftsmen's emblem in red, type black, star gold 
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Simplicity rules card in green and gray, designed 
by Alfred Hoflund of Bradford-Robinson, Denver 





Major Maxwell Speers MacQollum 
xe 


The indianapolis Club of Printing House Craftsmen presents 


this tribute to the memory of a fine gentleman, a member of our 


organization, a gallant officer of the armed forces of our nation. 

In solemn and reverential assembiage the Indianapolis 
en Club of Printing House Craftsmen has paused with the 

heads of its members bowed in a last fond farewell to 
our beloved brother,"Mac” MacCollum who, in September of 1943, gave his 
life in the service of his country in an unselfish and heroic effort to save 
the lives of a group of officers and enlisted men who were endangered ina 
flaming plane crash It was not primarily this act of heroism, however, 
which hallowed the memory of Mac's name. His departing from the halls 
of the Graphic Arts, where he was a constant source of inspiration to all 
who knew him, would have brought the deepest grief to his associates and 
the most sincere tribute to his memory, under any circumstances. Passing 
on to his family the heritage of a hero was only a fitting climax to the life 
of a truly outstanding man, and a warm, lovable human being. We will miss 
*Mac’ in the councils of Craftsmen where he so long contributed a guiding 
voice We will miss him on the streets of our home town in our various 
offices and places of business where he was so long welcome. We will miss 
his friendly smile, his warm handshake. We give him now our handshake 
of fellowship in this last tribute. We give to his wife, his sons, and his 
daughter our assurance of continued loyalty to the memory of the departed 
husband and father, a fine friend, an outstanding citizen, a great American. 


INDIANAPOLIS CLUB OF PRINTING Jaks MEN , 
pestdont 


and effect of balance also good, and it 
can be. Watch this, because combined 
with your penchant for being direct, 
highly desirable results may be had. 
THE MARCH ISSUE Of “Bee and Dee,” 
4-page house organ of the Cleveland 
printer, Bebout and Downs, carries a 
center spread display of ten pieces pro- 
duced for use in connection with award 
of the Army-Navy “E” to F. P. Rosback 
Company, Benton Harbor, Michigan. A 
great many more printers have executed 
such orders than have publicized the 
fact and so lose out in opportunity to 
secure more orders of the kind. Know- 
ing that a printer has once done a thing 
encourages those wanting that type of 
work to go to the experienced one, be- 
sides such a mailing should encourage 
winners of the “E” to do something they 








might not do, or go farther 
than they might otherwise. 
In spite of the small sizes of 
these reproductions, neces- 
sary because of the format 
of the house organ, all the 
Rosback pieces look quite 
neat andattractive. A printer 
cannot advertise any more 
effectively in any way than 
by showing prospects what 
some companies do in their 
use of printers’ ink. 

MARCELO GuAITA, Buenos 
Aires, has sent a decidedly 
unusual calendar. On very 
heavy paperboard, size 12% 
by 18% inches, the printed 
background is brown. Ahuge 
“G”—round, red, and 9% 
inches in diameter—orna- 
ments the upper part of the 
calendar. It is die-cut and 
is glued on, as are the 21%- 
inch gold letters which make 
up the name of the printer, 
“Guaita,” which are glued 
onto the lower part. Above 
the name, printed directly 
on the board, is “artes graf- 
icas.” Below, the telephone 
number appears. Glued on 
the top of the red “G” is 
a calendar day-by-day pad. 
glued on all sides so that 
each day may be pulled off. 
Suspended below the main 
part of the calendar is a 
small monthly calendar, 6% 
by 5% inches, printed in 
brown and red ink on cream 
paper stock. It carries three 
months, the current month, 
the preceding and succeed- 
ing months. The whole piece is an inter- 
esting adaptation of the Guaita colophon, 
and a demonstration of how things are 
done down South America way. 

THE MARCHBANKS Press, New York City, 
has produced another unusual item, a 
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NEW DESIGN CENTER + 619 N. MICHIGAN AVE. - CHICAGO 


Printed in gray on white was this business card 
for a Chicago studio specializing in modern design 
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SZ irony repeats itselt. Lettering men repeat each 
other. It wouldn't be so bod, if like Shakespeare. where they pil- 
fered they improved. But in their zeal most of them copy each 
other's mistakes—the surface is the impert 


tions that constitute personal style—instead of directing 








their ottention to the classic principles that hove been 
the foundation of good typography for centuries. 
Now this doesn't mean thot the budding callig- 
rapher should bury his originality under a ton 

of Caslon and Bodoni. But the imperative de- 

mands of advertising too often lead the 

novice to rely too much on nuvelty alone. 

Nobody knows better than Williom 

Metzig that the fundomentol char- 

acter of the alphabet has been 

crystallized in such a form thot 

it is extremely difficult to 

“improve” upon it. Its RISE IIRL EY 
forms hove developed 

slowly with the tools and methods used to produce them. A student 


ond admirer of Barbedor, Tompkins, Cocker ond of liturgical script, But their 9 t—that is thing else again. 
Stimulated in his youth by the William Morris tradition, Johnson's 


“IMumination,” and particularly the fine work of Morris’ disciple 


ond extreme forms by the score have been lost to sight in the process. 





Metzig knows well that the present form of letters is the result of 


centuries of growth. Personal variotions, ‘original’ interpretations, 


Jeo ee It is no mere fancy, then, of the book 


lover or of the decorator, that lettering is worthy of its place in 
ornament. Lines of well formed lettering, whether on the page of a 
book or on the ponel of a wall, breok its surface pleasantly. It hos 
only to be proportioned and set out with judgment to decorate the 


one or the other— modesty it is true, but the best of decoration is 


hel, 





modest ond it is not the least of the tol qualities 
to lettering thot it does not clamor for attention, but will occupy 


@ given space without asserting itself. 


THE PRINTING ART 


Issue Number 15 of ‘Design and Paper,'’ published for printers by Marquardt and Company, New York merchants 
of fine papers, was devoted entirely to the subject of calligraphy as practiced by William Metzig. In addition to the 
two spreads reproduced here, the 16-page booklet displays ten pages showing posters and calligraphic art by the 
Austrian artist. The 5- by 8-inch pages are printed with alternate spreads in black and tan, black and blue, and 
black and red, giving a maximum number of color combinations with a minimum number of press impressions. An 
article by Paul Smith, D'Arcy Advertising Company, appraises the quality of Mr. Metzig's work, commenting par- 
ticularly upon the directness and humanness of his posters. The book jacket ''Cats'’ shown here is a good example of 
the artist's work as are the ''Pelikan'’ book jacket and ‘'Imperial Airways Time Table'' cover which were reproduced 


case-bound book, “The Ter- 
ribleGustaveDoré.” Twenty- 
three illustrations by Doré 
which appear in the book 
revive memories of child- 
hood days when Doré i!lus- 
trated books were found in 
most home libraries. In the 
colophon is disclosed the 
fact that the book developed 
from a lecture given before 
the Grolier Club in 1939, 
The author, Dr. Lehmann- 
Haupt, selected the draw- 
ings to illustrate his story 
of the little known facts of 
the life of the artist. The 
forty-eight page book, 7%- 
by 10-inch size, is bound in 
deep red cloth with a pasted 
label which carries the book 
title and a Doré drawing. 
The reproductions, printed 
from copper and zinc line 
engravings, as wellas the text 
matter in 12-point Scotch 
Roman, well leaded, appear 
to best advantage on the 
well-selected smooth finish 
paper. Designed by Edward 
Alonzo Miller of the March- 
banks Press, this book has 
been accorded the status of 
a collector’s item, according 
to book reviews. 

A MOST EFFECTIVE enclo- 
sure folder has come from 
the A. B. Hirschfeld Press, 
Denver. Folded across the 
top (short way), the front, a 
short fold, presents orange 
color of two-sided stock to 
represent gold over top half 
with bottom section printed 
silver. ‘There will be more 
Gold in the Bank” in bold 
condensed type appears in 
black over the “gold” panel 
while “. . . and Less Silver 
in our Hair,” similarly set, 
appears over the bottom, 
silver panel. Showing from 
bottom of back leaf is re- 
verse band in black, single 
type line giving company 
name and address. Simple 
as can be, it is highly effec- 
tive. Unfolding upwards, the 
top half of the spread is 
entirely occupied by a big 
“Vv” having the telegraphic 
symbol for the letter across 
its bottom point. Following 
in large caps are the words 
“If We All Buy War Stamps 
and Bonds NOW!” Spread 
is finished off by a reverse 
color name line which, be- 
cause of a short front fold, 
also appears on the front 
when piece is folded. The 
spread, of course, is on the 
second side of special paper. 
color pale yellow. 

“SINTESIS PUBLICITARIA” as 
a name will not mean much 
to most readers of this de- 
partment. However, all of 
them would enjoy thumbing 
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through this fine 330-page book, 
with fifteen color inserts, which 
the words designate. It is the 
annual edition of the publication 
of the Buenos Aires (or Argen- 
tina) advertising association,and 
avery highly commendable effort 
it is. That characterization ap- 
plies particularly to layout and 
typography (or lettering) and it 
is interesting to note the work— 
posters and the like (illustrated) 
and various colored inserts, ad- 
vertising and otherwise—and es- 
pecially art itself averages more 
modern than what is seen in the 
United States today. Black and 
white plain type advertisements 
are by comparison ordinary, sug- 
gesting artists and designers of 
the country are ahead of the 
typesetters and printers. As in- 
timated, special supplied inserts 
in color are top grade and it’s 


The green of the cover is used 
for names of month, holidays, 
and Sundays in the open cal- 
endar, which is suspended by a 
white cord. The preceding and 
the succeeding months are on 
the upper page, as well as the 
name of current month calen- 
dared below the plastic bind- 
ing, which is across the middle 
part of the open calendar. A 
stapled fold at the top of the 
calendar holds pages as used. 
Back of final page and inside 
back cover are conveniently 
printed with full calendars for 
1943, 1944,and 1945. The outside 
back cover of the calendar is 
white with a green shield an- 
nouncing war bonds as the best 
buy in paper today. The entire 
piece is on cream white, an- 
tique finish bristol. 

THE TRACY-LOCKE COMPANY, 
of Dallas, Texas, has put out a 
lithographed brochure, “Keep- 
ing Up With Your Trousers,” 
which provides a smile, as it 
was meant to do. An oblong 5- 
by 3%-inch booklet, it pictori- 
ally covers the man from the 
waist down (not even omitting 
“the famous three-corner fold” 
type of trousers for the very 
young) from the days of silk 
breeches which Columbus wore 
to court, to Today’s style—the 





there is darkness, light; 


|_where there is sadness, 





| _joy.O Divine Master, 














CHRISTMAS 
1943 


MR. and MRS. 









































C.R. BERAN 











The beautiful Christmas greeting of C. Raymond Beran, of Reardon- 
Krebs and Beran, San Francisco typographer. The prayer was printed 
in black, ornament in terra cotta, on light green laid antique paper 


military uniform. The styles in 
men’s trousers are cleverly il- 
lustrated by El Gilchrist. The 
customer for whom the clever 
booklet was issued, the Haggar 
Company, which manufactures 
trousers, now is primarily con- 
cerned with the making of uni- 
forms, hence is using the book- 
let to maintain its contact and 
good will with dealers. Its cover 
resembles a gray swatch of 
cloth on an orange background. 
Superimposed is a cartoon of a 
trouserless man chasing some 
unoccupied trousers. The white 
boxed title of the booklet gives 
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Cover of Marquardt house organ featured 
onthe facing page. Calligraphy by Metzig 
was printed in red, background in blue-green 


interesting to note most of them 
are offset printed, and mighty 
well done, too. We regret again 
—have many times—the foreign 
language we studied in school 
was not the Spanish language. 
Congratulations, Neighbor! 

MEAD CoRPORATION, New York 
City, issued an unusual and an 
exceptionally attractive calendar 
for 1944. When closed, it looks 
like a handsome 8%- by 10-inch 
brochure, plastic-bound in ivory, 
with the illustration of snow- 
cove~ed Independence Hall with 
margin of 4-inch white against 
the printed medium light green 
of the cover. Below illustration 
is “1944” in white with a white 
leaf ornament, and the quota- 
tion: “. . . that Liberty shall not 
perish from the Earth,” in black. 
The Mead trade mark is cen- 
tered at the bottom of the page. 


the appearance of being clipped 
to the lower right-hand side of 
the page. Left-hand pages, ex- 
tending for an inch over onto 
the right-hand pages, are also 
printed to resemble fabrics. The 
amusing drawings of styles are 
on the right-hand pages. The 
styles include the loathsome 
“zoot suit,” with the statement: 
“Haggar never made any of 
these.” This is a mailing piece 
which is unusually well done. 
ForBESs LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, 
of Boston, formerly thrilled all 
fortunate enough to get them 
with the gigantic size of its 
calendars, no less by the large 
illustrations printed in color by 
offset. But the company has 
evidently, and patriotically, de- 
termined to pare down on use 
of paper and man hours until 
there'll again be blue birds over 
the white cliffs of Dover. The 


The National Broadcasting Company dressed up reprints of an article 
about the possibilities of television with this cover printed in red and 
black, featuring its television antenna atop the Empire State Building 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 


Day 





As Ben Franklin says: 


1 now take up a resolution to do for the future all that lies in my way 


Something different in the field of Franklin portraits is this cover 
of a program printed in a rich brown and gray for last autumn's 
wartime problems conference held by Typothetae of Philadelphia 


1944 calendar, though smaller, is 
still big enough for wall use. Not 
illustrated, it has other points of 
attractiveness as well as utility. 
Color effect of several rather dull 
greens and pale yellow, with a 
couple spots of red-brown, is beau- 
tiful. The calendar leaves them- 
selves are stitched onto the mount, 
eyeletted in the center at top for 
hanging, and are of three sections. 
Figures for the current month are 
in green on pale yellow. Preceding 
and succeeding months, above and 
below current month, are printed 
in the green from reverse plates, 
figures in yellow, of course. Panels 
as well as figures are shallower 
and smaller than those of current 
month. Company name and ad- 
dress appear in open yellow panel 
at the top of the mount, the word 
“Forbes” in the deep red as is the 
trade mark in center at bottom. 
Thus the name panel and calen- 
dar section for the current month 
stand out effectively through the 
contrast of the pale yellow against 
the deep greens. 

THE NORTHERN News, of Kirk- 
land Lake, Ontario, has submitted 
an interesting commencement pro- 
gram. While extremely simple (all 
good work is that), the title page 
is effective in layout. A vertical 
band of rules is printed about an 
inch from left side, bleeding off 
top and bottom. All type lines are 
flush left, start about half an inch 
to right of band. The %-inch seal 
design is in the lower right-hand 
corner. Now, neat as it is in the 
deep red ink, horizontal balance 
is somewhat off, left side overbal- 
ancing right side. This would be 
corrected by having the flushed 
type lines begin farther to right 
or the lines and the rules together 
shifted rightward, not, however, 
the emblem in corner. If first shift 
is made, equal space to left of 
rule band and between the band 
and lines of type at right should 
be avoided. Equality violates pro- 
portion, a pleasing variety in sit- 
uations like this. Effect of pages 2 
and 3 is not as good as it would 
be if some copy could have been 


x 


shifted from page 2 to page 3. The 
contrast of former being tightly 
and the latter quite widely spaced 
is not pleasing, the balance—due 
tovarying tones—being unsatisfac- 
tory. Page 2 is very definitely too 
crowded, page 4 somewhat so. Fi- 
nally, rather than to use the wavy- 
line border on pages 2, 3, and 4, it 
would seem more appropriate to 
use plain parallel rules. Inciden- 
tally, the rules of the band on title 
page are too weak in tone to har- 
monize in that respect with the 
type of the page. 

C. F. PEASE Company, Chicago, 
has published the 1944 Calendar 
of Greater America. It is timely, 
appropriate, and the message it 
carries should strike a responsive 
chord. The six sheets, 16 by 19% 
inches, each bearing calendars of 
two months, are printed in five 
colors. An original and exclusive 
Pease promotion, the Calendar of 
Greater America has for itstheme: 
America will fulfill her national 
destiny—that is to lead the world 
in industry, commerce, agriculture, 
transportation, and science, and 
to contribute to world betterment 
—through new inventions and new 
construction, improved products, 
and finer values. From the stand- 
point of subject matter, as well as 
in artistic handling, it ranks high 
among calendars distributed by 
other industrial companies. Each 
of the six sheets has been given 
individual treatment. A different 
glamorous beauty is shown in color 
on each page, while each back- 
ground is an illustration in color 
envisioning anticipated develop- 
ments in an important industry 
served by Pease. Below the illus- 
tration, concise copy gives added 
meaning to the idea portrayed, 
while Pease machines are adver- 
tised by small halftone illustra- 
tions and brief descriptive copy, 
the only advertising with the ex- 
ception of the company name and 
identification across the bottom. 
The calendar was produced under 
the direction of W. W. Brothers, 
advertising manager of the C. F. 
Pease Company. 
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A thought-provoking blotter printed by Bradford-Robinson, Denver, to help the wor 
effort and incidentally to do a job of keeping the printer's name before his propects 


55m t s 
One of those lively annual reports we've been hearing so much 
about, printed for the Northern Indiana Public Service Company, 
has this cover, printed in dark brown and terra cotta on tan. 
Inside are many interesting, readable charts in the modern manner 
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e@ THIS IS NoT a technical treatise 
on the installation of offset equip- 
ment, nor is it the opinion of an ex- 
pert. It is the method of approach 
used by a medium sized plant oper- 
ating in a small midwestern city— 
small in so far as ordinary popula- 
tion standards are concerned, but 
serving as a wholesale distributing 
center for almost a quarter of the 
state’s area. That it is the correct 
approach, or that it would work for 
any other firm, we are unable to say. 
It seemed logical to us and when 
put into practice worked to the sat- 
isfaction of our entire staff. 

For many years the Consolidated 
Printing and Stationery Company, 
Salina, Kansas, had been enjoying a 
growing volume of letterpress print- 
ing business throughout the state. It 
was with the thought of offering a 
better and more varied service to a 
growing clientele that the subject of 
offset equipment was discussed at 
length in various meetings held by 
the staff personnel through the fall 
of 1938. 

During this period, W. H. Mont- 
gomery, president of the firm and 
a well-known figure in the printing 
industry in Kansas, made a personal 


tour of inquiry concerning offset, a 
tour which covered several cities 
and a number of plants of various 
sizes. Observations and discussions 
with several letterpress printers on 
this tour contributed no little to our 
later approach to offset. 

In these personal observations the 
fact was brought to light that many 
printers unfamiliar with the offset 
method of printing had brought on 
themselves a “peck o’ trouble” by in- 
stalling expensive offset equipment 
without thoroughly familiarizing 
themselves with the nature of offset, 
what they could expect of it, how it 
could be tied in with their particu- 
lar operations, what skilled labor 
would be needed, and other details. 

Upon his return Mr. Montgomery 
asked heads of departments at Con- 
solidated to check over past orders 
to determine which ones might have 
been produced by offset—both to 
the greater satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer and profit to ourselves. 

Two things acted as a sort of re- 
straining hand on any hasty action 
relative to entering this new field. 
First was the territory served—pri- 
marily a rural territory in which the 
type and volume of business might 


Printer 
od Of fact 


Kansas printer made tour of offset 
plants and surveyed every angle 
before investing in offset equip- 
ment and experimented secretly 
for months before orders were 
accepted e By HERSCHEL C. LOGAN 


At left: Auxiliary Sara Stevens, Spartansburg, 
South Carolina, cleans blanket of an offset du- 
plicator in the Publication Division of the War 
Department Adjutant General's Office. Official 
U. S. Army photo. Bottom of page: illustrations 
through the courtesy of American Type Founders 


be a deciding factor. Second, and 
perhaps the most important in so 
far as Consolidated was concerned, 
was the question of skilled help. It 
has been the policy of this company 
to train its own personnel and to let 
them grow up with the business, so 
to speak. It was this latter consid- 
eration that decided our course of 
action. 

In January of 1939 an order was 
placed for the Model 1200, 10 by 14 
Multilith press, together with the 
necessary platemaking equipment, 
which included plate whirler, vac- 
uum printing frame, and arc lamp. 

Arrangements were made with 
the local photoengraving company 
to furnish negatives, a plan which 
we have followed since with the ex- 
ception that we now have our own 
camera man and have a working 
arrangement for use of their cam- 
era, a very satisfactory plan since 
space is a vital consideration with us. 

We were very fortunate in having 
a rather secluded balcony room in 
which to place the new equipment— 
for reasons which will be explained 
later. While awaiting the arrival of 
the new press, a planing mill was 
employed to construct and instal a 





Steps in preparing offset plates—left, coating plates as they are whirled in drying machine and, 
right, masking plate for burning—performed by members of Women's Army Corps. U.S. Army Photo 


wooden sink of sufficient size for the 
making of plates larger than 11 by 
14 inches, if necessary. 

When the equipment arrived and 
was set up ready to run, it repre- 
sented, with the sink, the wiring, and 


other necessary building alterations, 
a total investment of about $2,000. 
Used equipment could have been 
purchased for less, but we felt it the 
better plan to instal all new pieces. 

A young man who had been in the 
mimeographing department was as- 
signed to the job of operation of the 
offset department and the door to 
that room was closed for six months. 
Our salesmen were asked not to di- 
vulge the fact that we had the press, 
and no work was accepted for it. In 
other words it was kept a deep dark 
secret. The following memorandum 
issued to the sales force six months 
later explains in detail why this pol- 
icy was followed. 

“The first of this year after com- 
plete demonstration and exhaustive 
tests we purchased a small offset 
press with the necessary equipment 
for platemaking. 

“At that time a memorandum was 
issued to our key personnel advising 
that this equipment had been pur- 
chased but that we wished to con- 
duct a series of experiments with it 
for some months and during this 
period we wanted no publicity, no 
visitors, and no discussion of the 
fact with our customers. 
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“We emphasized the fact that we 
wanted no salesman to try to sell 
any of its product until such time as 
we were certain of our ability to 
produce Consolidated quality work 
from it. Any estimates of the cost of 
production of a prospective order on 
offset equipment were prohibited 
until we had accumulated sufficient 
time and cost studies to be certain 
of our figures. 

“The time has come when we are 
willing to accept orders for offset 
production under rather drastic re- 
strictions. No salesman is to discuss 
the matter of offset production of 
an order for a customer until this 
office has looked it over and given 
its okay. We know there are certain 
things we can do and do well and 
we have some definite data on cost 
of production for this type of work, 
but we still have much experiment- 
ing to do and considerable research 
to accomplish before we can throw 
the bars wide open. For that reason 
it is necessary to pass on the project 
before the salesman can commit us 
to any degree in his conversations 
with the customer. 

“Bear in mind that the work that 
can be done on this size equipment 
is limited and that you must not get 
too enthusiastic or commit us too 
far, but any work within our scope 
and our present ability will now be 
gladly welcomed. 

W. H. Montgomery.” 


The six months’ experimental pe- 
riod proved to be one of value to us. 
During this period we took the new 
process apart. We tried duplicating 
things we had seen and things we 
hadn’t seen. We did things which we 
would later be called upon to do and 
things that we never would be called 
upon to do. In brief, we threw the 
book away and gave it the works to 
see just what we could expect of the 
equipment. 

More important, we (that is, the 
administration, the art departmen:, 
the sales executives, the production 
department, and the plant superin- 
tendent) learned by actual experi- 
ence through trial and error, the 
basic, fundamental ABC’s of offset 
necessary to plan and produce offset 
printing intelligently. 

To back us up in this experiment - 
ing, a liberal amount had been set 
aside in the firm’s budget for this 
specific problem. This testing and 
experimental period presented the 
opportunity of getting acquainted 
with this new process without the 
embarrassment of having to explain 
unsatisfactory jobs on a new process 
to customers. 

Slightly more than a year after 
the above memorandum was issued a 
further expansion was made. A new 
17- by 22-inch Harris offset press 
was installed in the pressroom and 
the Multilith was removed from the 
balcony to a place beside it. Larger 
platemaking equipment including a 
vertical whirler, a vacuum printing 
frame, arc lamp and make up table, 
were purchased. 


An offset press similar in size and type to this 
American Type Founders Little Chief 20 might 
be the foundation for your offset department 
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A dark room was built in one cor- 
ner around the sink and a smaller 
vacuum printing frame for velox 
prints and positives was mounted on 
a handy cabinet work table. These 
new additions brought our total off- 
set investment up to around $10,000, 
which if the war had not interfered, 
would now no doubt be considerably 
greater. 

For months only albumin plates 
were used on both presses—partly 
because of length of runs and partly 
due to the desire to familiarize our- 
selves with this simple platemaking 
method. Even now, though we do 
use deep etch plates occasionally, 
by far the greater part of our work 
is produced on the simpler albumin 
plates. 

This in brief is how we waded out 
into the offset stream, preferring 
this method to plunging head first 
into something with which we were 
not familiar. And again allow me to 


What’s Ahead in Field of Offset? 


Consistently growing process is due for post-war boom, Chicago 


Craftsmen are told by President R. Verne Mitchell of Harris-Se ybold-Potter 


@ AccorDING To a report of Kenneth 
Davis, member of the special unit 
of the Department of Commerce on 
the graphic arts industry, only off- 
set showed a greater volume in 1939 
than it did in 1929. That same re- 
port, however, shows there will be a 
nice increase in the post-war period 
for all divisions of the graphic arts. 
It is also interesting to note that in 
the post-war period not one of these 
various divisions of the industry 
will show less than a 50 per cent 
increase over 1939—some will in- 
crease over 100 per cent. He esti- 
mates the increase in offset will be 
88 per cent over 1939. 





Flexible plastic press plates are a development now used in offset in same manner as metal 
plates. Photo, courtesy Plastolith Company, shows plastic plate being sponged free of gum 














stress that we set this method up as 
no criterion for others to follow— 
all we are sure of is that it proved 
entirely satisfactory in our specific 
case. We believe it has given us a 
firm foundation on which to build 
after the war, at which time we 
expect to be able to buy exactly 
what we need in offset equipment. 


In 1914 the commercial letterpress 
printers produced $310,000,000 worth 
of products, lithography produced 
$39,000,000. In 1925 the letterpress 
amounted to $820,000,000, lithogra- 
phy $99,000,000. In 1929 letterpress 
printing produced $1,000,000,000 and 
lithography produced $121,000,000. In 
1937 commercial letterpress printing 


produced $550,000,000 and lithogra- 
phy, continuing to increase in value, 
produced $129,000,000. In 1939 (the 
latest figures available) letterpress 
produced $515,000,000, and lithogra- 
phy $154,000,000. In 1942, as nearly 
as we can estimate, offset produced 
$200,000,000. These figures show that 
while letterpress printing has prac- 
tically stood still, lithography has 
been steadily going ahead, which it 
seems to me offers at least the sus- 
picion that there is something in 
the process which meets a need. 

There are many indications that 
offset will make a tremendous for- 
ward movement after the war and 
there are none that point to a like 
progress on the part of letterpress 
printing. “Potentialities connected 
with the survival and revival of let- 
terpress printing exist which are as 
startling as those in offset or gra- 
vure. Whether these potentialities 
will be recognized, evaluated, and 
developed remains to be seen.” It is 
significant that Louis Flader closed 
an article in the Photo-Engravers 
Bulletin by advising those engravers 
who may be having difficulty get- 
ting sufficient business to instal off- 
set presses and sell a complete 
printing service. 

Many in the graphic arts know 
that when offset first gained popu- 
larity the photoengravers refused 
to instal equipment to make offset 
plates for those who wished to in- 
stal the presses. Because they had 
to make a larger investment and 
also instal platemaking equipment 
those who wished to go into offset 
were handicapped. 

I have no umbrage toward the 
photoengravers. They perhaps felt 
that they were giving the letterpress 
printer the loyalty he deserved, and, 
if so, it was a noble attitude. But one 
can’t hold back sound progress. I 
believe that the photoengraver now 
realizes he would have been better 
off had he made plates for the off- 
set printer, making it possible for 
him to compete by assisting to make 
printed matter less expensive. 

One of offset’s greatest assets is 
its high speed in platemaking, the 








step-and-repeat machine making it 
possible to repeat an image many 
times over on a plate so that a large 
offset press can be economically 
used. Even with a 69-inch four-color 
press, runs as low as 25,000 are eco- 
nomical. It may be hard to realize 
that a 69-inch press can be made 
ready in from three to five hours 
and produce a fine four-color job. I 
think one of its possibilities is that 
offset will enable manufacturers to 
put their trade marks before pros- 
pective customers, and to get them 
there quicker than they could by 
any other method after the war. 

Speaking now of the versatility of 
offset, consider the South American 
edition of Time magazine. It is pro- 
duced by photographing and mak- 
ing an offset plate of the pages 
of the American edition with cer- 
tain pages eliminated to reduce the 
weight. The offset plates are then 
used to reproduce the pages that 
are left in the copies that are to be 
distributed to the English-reading 
public in South America. And this 
edition of Time arrives in Buenos 
Aires only a few days after it goes 
on sale here. 

Another edition of Time is simi- 
larly handled for all our soldiers, 
whether in Alaska, South Africa, or 
the South Pacific, shipping weight 
being greatly reduced. 

Plates for pages of Time maga- 
zine are being made at Donnelley’s, 
Cellophane proofs taken when fin- 
ished on Tuesday morning, and sent 
by airplane to Los Angeles where 
they arrive at seven o’clock that 
evening. At one o’clock Wednesday 
morning they are being plated. By 
ten o’clock on Thursday morning, 
some copies are in the post office, 
and the entire issue for the West 
Coast is in the post office by Thurs- 
day noon. 

Professor Harris Fletcher at the 
University of Illinois had trouble in 
reproducing accurately the works of 
Milton. By photography he is able 
to make exact facsimiles of the old 
original works so they preserve all 
the unusual types and marks which 
characterized them. It has always 
been difficult to reproduce Milton’s 
works, particularly for the use of a 
cultured reader. The University now 
reproduces them simply by the pho- 
tographing of original pages, then 
making an offset plate, and printing 
pages exact duplicates of those in 
the original works. 
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Another significant and outstand- 
ing achievement is that the London 
Daily Mail is now being reduced to 
microfilm, fiown across the Atlantic, 
then blown up and produced by off- 
set lithography. The first issue pro- 
duced in this way was issued in Lon- 
don on January 5, photographed, 
shipped, blown up, and printed, and 
a copy was in my office January 12. 

There is also a new development 
in color photography. Eastman and 
Agfa have new color films which do 
not have to be sent to the factory 
for developing. Imagine what that 
will mean in speeding up production. 

With reference to the quality of 
offset, the “Books by Offset” exhibit 
is most convincing. For many years 
offset printing was produced only on 
rough paper. Today beautiful illus- 
trations are printed with gloss inks 
on coated paper. 

I want to say something about 
the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation. This is a tribute to a great 
Chicagoan, Joe Deutsch, who helped 





SINGLE-LINE SELLING 


Will it Stymie 
Your Salesmen? 


The printing salesman who will get 
the real volume after the war is 
done will be the one who repre- 
sents a well-balanced shop... in 
which offset lithography adds its 
flexibility to letterpress to offer the 
customer a complete printing ser- 
vice. What will your men have to 
sell? 

Wartime offset lithography has 
shown business men what this 
process can do for their advertis- 
ing and commercial printing. With 
the return of peace, this ready- 
made demand will seriously hand- 
icap the salesman whose shop can 
offer only one service. But the 
salesman whose shop is equipped 
with both services .. . letterpress 
and offset ... can win extra busi- 
ness from his old customers and 
more business from new customers. 

With an offset department, his 
shop will be unhampered by the 
expense and delays of engravings 
and electros; unlimited in its choice 
of paper to be used: free to use 
whichever process best suits the 
job, or to use both in combination. 











Copy from folder by American Type Founders 


to establish technical laboratories 
at the University of Cincinnati to 
study the technical problems of off- 
set and start an educational move- 
ment. Many thought it impossible 
to raise $250,000 for this enterprise. 
It was my privilege to travel over 
the country with Mr. Deutsch in the 
process of raising $750,000. 

Time was when the offset press- 
man carried a little bottle of some 
colored liquid. It was just as likely 
to be tobacco juice as anything, and 
when things went wrong he would 
try to tell the boss that putting a 
little of it into the water fountain 
was what really did the job. 

A short time before Pearl Harbor 
the Engineers’ Reproduction Office 
asked the company I represent to 
build an offset press to be mounted 
on a truck so aerial photographs 
could be reproduced in the field. 

These trucks embody a darkroom 
for developing, a platemaking room, 
and a well equipped pressroom, and 
they are air-conditioned through- 
out. Really splendid results are ac- 
complished. Of course, the objective 
is that the airplanes can land film, 
and it can be rushed to the truck, 
plate made, put on the press, and in 
a short time have finished copies. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of it, 
but I am told that one of the rea- 
sons for the German defeat of the 
French was because the French ar- 
tillery was shooting at the German 
troops, but that the Germans, using 
map trucks,set their artillery ranges 
on railroad centers, junctions of 
roads, and sources of supply, com- 
pletely upsetting French plans. 

Three hours after Pearl Harbor 
the Engineers’ Reproduction Office 
in Washington, D. C., was reproduc- 
ing maps of the Philippines and the 
neighboring islands, then of Japan. 
When the Allied expeditionary force 
started out for North Africa it took 
along 110 tons of maps, and 400 tons 
have followed. You may use your 
own imagination as to the possibili- 
ties ahead for offset. 

When the war ends we shall prob- 
ably face a serious competitive sit- 
uation. It seems to me we are deeply 
obligated to codperate with the busi- 
nessmen all over the country, keep- 
ing our economic system on as even 
a keel as possible. We are obligated 
to reduce our costs, to improve our 
methods, and still sell at a profit so 
we can pay a reasonable portion of 
this for taxes. 
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DECORATION OF WOODEN BOARD 

We manufacture a game on wooden 
board finished in eight colors, using silk 
screen process. Our problem is to reduce 
the length of time required to dry each 
color before putting on the next one. 

The manufacturer of our silk screen 
paint states we have reached the limit 
of adding more drier on account of clog- 
ging the silk screen. 

Our shop facilities are filled to capac- 
ity due to the fact that it takes hours 
for each coat of color to dry before we 
can process another one. Is there a paint 
or ink that will dry more quickly or is 
there another and an entirely different 
process whereby we might speed up our 
eight-color job on this wooden board? 

With no more information we can 
only offer suggestions in a general 
way. If the design permits, stencils 
could be cut and the lacquer colors 
sprayed onto the board. These lac- 
quers dry very quickly, and may 
solve your problem. 

If stencils are not practicable, we 
would suggest that you consult the 
makers of silk screen colors whose 
names we are supplying for reliable 
information on the latest develop- 
ments in the quick-drying colors for 
silk screen. We are also sending you 
names of manufacturers of infra 
red and other heaters and of drying 
ovens which should help you. 

It is highly probable that printing 
on the boards is the best solution 
So we are sending you the names of 
manufacturers of presses for print- 
ing on wooden boards who will be 
pleased to supply information. 


MAKEREADY ON RULE FORMS 

In printing the enclosed form as well 
as other work of the same nature head 
down, I am never able to get the verti- 
cal lines to come out clean and clear. 
How can I overcome this trouble if I 
continue feeding the form head down? 

Theoretically the platen should be 
parallel to the form and this works 
out well in practice on forms fairly 
uniform in mass on all four corners 
but on a form such as this, which is 
heavy at the head and the lower half 
made up of hairline rules at right 
angles to the heavy head, it is easier 


to decrease the squeeze somewhat on 
the rules so that it will taper off by 
means of the impression screws and 
then grade the overlay patches of 
the thinnest tissue, one thousandth 
inch thick, on the rules as needed by 
holding the sheet reverse side up to 
the light and noting the slope of the 
impression. 


UNSATISFACTORY PRINT 


How many impressions should the type 
and electros be good for on the enclosed 
sheet? Could you give us the cause of 
the ink being not visible enough? Is it 
that the ink is no good? You will note 
that letters on edges of pages are filled 
in. What is the cause of that? This job 
is printed on a cylinder press. 


If you do a thoroughly complete 
makeready you may get up to 100,- 
000 impressions from the form. The 
ink is penetrating the newsprint too 
much and therefore another ink or 
paper, preferably the latter, should 
be substituted. Newspaper screen 
plates are best for this sheet, which 
sheds a great deal of dust and lint, 
dirtying the plates. The heavy edges 
of pages are caused by guttering due 
to an overpacked cylinder. If your 
thorough makeready does not stop 
the guttering, it will be necessary to 
lower the cylinder to bring bearers 
into contact while printing at speed. 


RECLAIMING WATERPROOF PAPER 
Can printing be removed from water- 
proof paper? By that I mean can any 
printed matter regardless of its color be 
completely taken off of waterproof pa- 
per without destroying the surface of 
the paper? I have been in a position 
where this question has arisen several 
times and I hardly know how to con- 
front this situation with confidence. 


You may make a test cheaply by 
removing the dry print with carbon 
tetrachloride, ether, amyl acetate, 
acetone, or any other powerful de- 
tergent when you will find that the 
dried ink cannot be removed with- 
out spoiling the surface of the pa- 
per. However, you may blot out a 
print very well with aluminum ink, 
if this is of advantage. 


BETTER HALFTONE INK 

We have had trouble getting the kind 
of halftone ink we want, having tried 
many kinds. In looking over THE INLAND 
PRINTER I wondered if you could give me 
the number and make of ink used in the 
magazine. I presume it is all printed on 
cylinder presses. Also, can you tell me 
what makeready is used on the plates? 
Do you use hand-cut, etched, or pow- 
dered overlays? 

We have a Universal feeder on a cyl- 
inder press. When is the correct time for 
the slow down on the feeder rollers that 
take the sheet to the guides, before the 
sheet hits the gages or afterwards? I 
would also like to know the depth of 
cylinder cut on this press for packing 
information. 

Can you tell me the method of print- 
ing THE INLAND PRINTER? Is it all cyl- 
inder presswork from type forms or are 
the forms plated? Is the color work on 
single or two-color presses? 

THE INLAND PRINTER is printed on 
single and two-color flat-bed cylin- 
der presses from type forms. In the 
setting of the editorial and adver- 
tising sections, composing and type- 
setting machines and type are used. 
Some of the advertising pages come 
as plates from the advertisers or 
their agents. The latest and the best 
available equipment and materials 
are used perforce to keep up the 
quality of printing in the magazine. 
Of course it is the intelligent use of 
these supplies and equipment, and 
editorial judgment and taste that 
has made the magazine the inter- 
esting and informative journal the 
printers like so well. 

The various mechanical overlays 
are used and also folio and the reg- 
ular hand-cut overlays. The press- 
room has its own ink mills and inks 
from the leading inkmakers whose 
names we are sending you are con- 
ditioned for the job. However, if you 
have no mills you can get the ink 
you need by codperating with the 
inkmaker of your choice by giving 
him proof of job and various speci- 
fications of jmportance on the color, 
drying, coverage, at the same time 
giving him name of press and sam- 
ple of paper to be used. 
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While there is an ink for every 
purpose, no one ink is good for every 
purpose. By working with the paper 
dealer and engraver first to get the 
right plates for the paper and the 
right paper for the job and then 
working with the inkmaker to get 
the suitable ink for the paper, the 
plates, and the press,-you are well 
started on a satisfactory job. 

The standard depth of cylinder 
cut on all presses of the make you 
name is .055 inch. If at any time you 
want this information on another 
make of press, take several strips of 
paper of a caliper which you know 
and place one on top of the other 
on the bare cylinder until the lay- 
ers are even with the cylinder bear- 
er. Multiply the caliper of the strip 
by the number of strips and you 
will have the depth of cylinder cut. 
The printing papers used for pack- 
ing generally are either .003 inch or 
.004 inch thick, and treated manila 
tympan is generally .006 inch or 
.007 inch thick, although other cali- 
pers are available. 

The slow down is set to operate 
before the sheet hits the guides on 
feeders which forward the sheet on 
tapes and rollers in the U. S., where 
we have no feeder by the name of 
Universal. 


PACKING THE CYLINDER 

Since I became blind about three 
years ago I busy myself with various odd 
jobs about the shop and one of those 
odd jobs is the laying of the tympan on 
a cylinder press. After I have folded my 
sheets of print paper and the drawsheet, 
put them on the hooks, and fastened 
down the clamps, I seem to have it all 
laying nice and smooth around the cyl- 
inder. But after I have wound up the 
drawsheet I am more than likely to find 
a bulge along the gripper edge about 
halfway across. Of course, I then go to 
work on it and generally improve it but 
I am wondering if you can tell me what 
I do wrong that causes the bulge. 

As this is a subject that has been 
frequently discussed we take great 
pleasure in sending you a step by 
step description of what is generally 
considered to be the best practice 
in packing the cylinder. If you will 
follow the directions, bulges in the 
packing will be forgotten. 

Next to the carefully cleaned and 
oiled bare cylinder, three sheets of 
treated (oiled) manila tympan pa- 
per are hung. These hangers should 
cover the space between the bear- 
ers and should extend to the rear 
end of the impression surface of the 
cylinder. These hangers are folded 


over singly at the gripper edge to 
the width of two inches. The crease 
should be parallel to the gripper 
edge of sheet and sharp and clean 
as if scored. 

The press is inched around until 
the grippers are open, the shooflies 
are raised, the packing clamps are 
opened, and the radial ledge of the 
cylinder opening where the clamps 
bind the packing is covered with a 
thin coating of a good makeready 
paste, free from lumps. Paste must 
not be used on the printing surface 
of the cylinder. 

The first sheet is now placed in 
position on the pins and carefully 
fitted on the edge of the cylinder. 
The edge is pasted each time when 
the second and third hangers are 
put on. A fourth sheet, the bottom 
drawsheet, about a foot longer than 
the hangers to allow for wrapping 
around the first reel rod, is creased, 
pasted, and is then tucked down over 
the pins just as were each of the 
hangers. 

After that the cylinder clamps are 
tightened on the packing and the 


shooflies are lowered. The press is 
then inched around while the press- 
man smoothes out the packing as 
the cylinder turns. The corners of 
the rear end of the bottom draw- 
sheet should be cut off at an angle 
deeply enough to taper from where 
the sheet leaves the cylinder to its 
extreme rear end to avoid the tend- 
ency of the sheet to draw tighter on 
the ends than in the center when it 
is reeled. 

It is important that the sheet be 
snugly turned around the reel rod, 
each fold fitting perfectly tight and 
snug and that it be reeled as tight 
as possible short of breaking. After 
a preliminary tightening, the sheet 
is made still tighter with the pin 
wrench, if possible gaining another 
tooth on the ratchet before locking 
the reel rod with the latch and the 
ratchet. The succeeding sheets of 
the makeready packing are applied 
in the same way except only a point 
sheet when it is used, which is held 
in the clamps for register position 
for overlays but is not pasted in 
position as the other sheets were. 
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"In the Days That Wuz"'—Calling the Board of Health 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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THE PROOFROOM 





OIFFERENT THAN— 

Is it correct to say “The man is differ- 
ent than he used to be” or must we al- 
ways say “different from’”?—Nebraska. 

“Different” in attributive position 
is simple: “in different places at dif- 
yerent times.” Not quite so simple, 
but still not distressingly difficult, 
are such expressions as “This is dif- 
terent from that.” This, says Profes- 
sor Perrin of Colgate University, is 
‘standard American idiom,” while 
“different to” is British idiom. But 
when “different” hooks up with a 
clause a conjunction seems to fill the 
bill much better than a preposition 
does—and so we get the ever in- 
creasingly popular “different than.” 
The preposition needs a noun or 
pronoun as object, and so we have 
to say, with from, something like 
“He is different from what he used 
to be”—which is distinctly awkward 
and clumsy. Webster’s Collegiate 
says: “The construction with to and 
than have long literary usage to 
support them, but are considered in- 
correct by many.” 

Every one of us “has a right” to 
his own views of such matters, and 
to govern his practice by his beliefs. 
But it is a cold, hard fact that “dif- 
ferent than” is used much more 
nowadays than it used to be, and is 
also much less likely to be greeted 
with horror, even by the puritans 
(Printer: use lower-case p, please). 
Sometime in the future Proofroom 
will contain a Q. and A. about than. 


WIFELIKE 

I am a Proofroom rooter. Am for you, 
first, last, and all the time, but I really 
would like to know: Are you just de- 
lightfully light-hearted, or are you a bit 
light-headed ?—Jowa. 

Lady, my friends call me light- 
hearted, and those who think they 
could do the job better than I have 
done it since early in 1923 call me 
light-headed. And me, I love ’em all 
—perhaps a bit specially those who 
do not like me. Of their honesty I 
can have no doubt. (I don’t always 


Questions pertaining to proofreading will be answered here. Replies by mail cannot be made e By Edward N.Teall 


like myself, so I have to admit those 
who don’t like me and my stuff may 
be on the mark.) But this depart- 
ment is TouGH. It is sometimes sen- 
timental, sometimes a bit too easy- 
going; but it tries at all times to be 
HELPFUL. That is its password. Like 
the Navy, it “takes care of its own”; 
but it can’t be, like the Navy, a “si- 
lent service.” 





IN THIS WORLD OF 
TOMORROW 


@ Printing Presses will be turning 
out informative literature that will 
be a major factor in the peace-time 
adjustments of the entire world. 

They will also be producing sales 
literature to win back the civilian 
business that was temporarily dis- 
rupted during the war effort. 

Today, progressive firms are keep- 
ing the path to ‘‘normal’’ business 
cleared by the same method. They 
are staying in touch with their 
customers and planning ahead what 
products they will sell and how best 
to market them. 

Some of you have taken us into 
your confidence and have asked us 
to assist you in this program. Your 
words of appreciation make us feel 
we have given constructive counsel. 

Printing is our business and we 
welcome opportunities to serve a 
larger clientele. You may use the 
phone or mail to bring a representa- 
tive, but do it now while you have 
it on your mind. 





SJ 


Paris Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
voices a healthy confidence in the position of 
the graphic arts industry in the post-war world 








CAN A QUARTETTE BE MALE? 


I attended recently a banquet given 
in honor of an outstanding event in the 
history of the publishing house where I 
have been employed for more than 
twenty years as proofreader and copy 
editor. The mimeographed programs 
gave one item on the program as a 
“male quartette.” Proofreaders needed 
for stenographers? Yes? No?—Canada. 


Presumably the criticism is based 
upon belief that “quartet” means 
four male voices; “quartette,” four 
female voices (or players). But I do 
not find such a distinction made in 
the dictionaries. Thorndike gives 
“quartet or quartette,” with one def- 
inition to cover both spellings and 
the meaning of “four singers,” “four 
players,” “four instruments.” Win- 
ston’s entry is “quartet,” and follow- 
ing the definition is the note: “also 
quartette.” In Webster we find a 50- 
50 entry, “quartet, quartette.” Wyld 
follows Webster. The New Century 
and the Shorter Oxford are in step. 

In fact, it seems that there is no 
distinction as to sex; the choice is 
purely one of preference in spelling 
with the shorter or longer form. If 
I am wrong, please let me know— 
and give reasons. (The British-fa- 
vored entry “quartet(te)” is simply 
a space-saving equivalent of the 
American “quartet, quartette.” It 
seems that neither physical sex nor 
grammatical gender figures.) 


DEFINITE MEANINGS 

I suspect I could not conduct a Proof- 
room department. I would insist words 
must be used as defined. This would be 
a grief to members of the craft who de- 
sire to be a law unto themselves. I am a 
Baptist minister. Words have definite 
meanings. The Greek baptizo means to 
immerse. See Matt. iii, 15; I Cor. x, 1, 
and so on. I wish you to know why I 
stick up for definite meanings of words. 
—Arkansas. 

My dear sir and honored friend, I 
am a recognized (and, I hope, re- 
spected) authority on English; Iam 
not a theologian. This is most inter- 
esting, but not quite a Proofroom 


problem. 
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STYLE HAS NO SOUL 

Is not the talk about style overdone? 
—Virginia. 

No, ma’am; at least, I think not. 
A reader working full time on a 
newspaper can master its style quite 
quickly (if he or she is quick-witted 
and not too hard-headed, too “sot” 
in his or her own ways). But one 
who is employed in a plant that 
works for many publishers needs a 
mind that can be one-track for one 
of them now—and one-track, but a 
different track, for another of these 
publishers on a moment’s notice. Up 
style, down style; open punctuation, 
closed punctuation—so it goes. And 
it takes both a nimble wit and a 
clear mind to keep up with these 
changes. That is one reason why it 
is a good idea, in a plant producing 
many and vari-styled magazines, 
catalogs, et cetera, to let a reader go 
straight through a job, if possible. 
And that is why the reader must 
always have the editor’s notes on 
style of any job he is on. 


MONKEY BUSINESS 

What do you think of starting all 
paragraphs flush?—Maine. 

Frankly, it makes me think of a 
monkey doing aerial acrobatics on 
the chandelier. His motto is, Any- 
thing to attract more attention. The 
flush-paragraph style is all right 
until a paragraph runs flush to the 
end of the line, at the right—then 
the flush-left start of the new para- 
graph is lost. 


CHURCH PROGRAMS 

We are enclosing a copy of a program 
which we printed recently for one of our 
local churches. Our customer suggested, 
after the program was printed, that it 
would have been better if we had used 
fewer capital letters in the names of 
the hymns and anthems. The conten- 
tion was that the names of the hymns, 
as they appear in the program, are only 
a part of the first line of the hymn and 
therefore should not be treated as cap- 
tions—New York. 

First let me reproduce two or 
three of the challenged lines: 

THE HYMN—O God of Bethel, by 

Whose Hand... 

THE ANTHEM—Fear Not, I Am With 

Thee... 

THE OFFERTORY— 

Anthem—Thou Art the Way... 

Offertory Response—We Give Thee 

but Thine Own... 

Many printers have been puzzled 
by these program problems. To my 
way of thinking this upstate New 
York printer handled the job most 
competently. Even though the en- 
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tries are by first lines, these are 
used as titles, and as such they are 
entitled to display. In fact, without 
the capitals they would lack distinc- 
tion and would “look funny.” The 
printer followed standard style, and 
made a neat job of it. If the cus- 
tomer saw a proof of the program, 
he should have complained at that 
time. But in fact the complaint was 
not justified. That customer got a 
mighty good worth for his money. 


WARTIME GRAMMAR 

“Wounded men and nurses were evac- 
uated from the area.” Would you say 
the wounded men and also the nurses 
were evacuated, or would you say the 
wounded men and wounded nurses were 
evacuated? I think placing “the” before 
nurses in the above sentence would help. 
Of course it could be completely avoided 
by saying “The wounded and nurses 
were evacuated.”—Illinois. 

Well handled! In the grouping 
firmly established in English idiom 
“wounded men and nurses” would 
mean that the men and the nurses 
alike were wounded, just as surely 
as if we were to hyphenate: “men- 
and-nurses.” (This compounding is 
merely a fantastic but effective de- 
vice to indicate the grouping vis- 
ibly.) The querist’s recasting of the 
sentence makes a neat job of clear- 
ing away the taint of ambiguity. 


GALLEY FUSSING 

I have been told that I fuss too much 
over spacing, centering, et cetera. I fig- 
ure when I see something wrong it’s up 
to me to mark it. Am I right, or do I 
take too much for granted?—Kansas. 


In one way—yes. But if you are 
working on book texts, what is right 
marking on a page proof may be 
wrong marking on a galley proof; 
or, if not actually wrong, it may be 
wasteful and expensive. Placement 
of headings and check-up on cen- 
tering and spacing are properly part 
of make-up. I can sympathize, how- 
ever, with the proofreader who feels 
that any error should be marked as 
soon as it is seen. Indiscriminate 
marking leads to confusion, and a 
distribution of opportunity lessens 
the sense of responsibility at the 
end of the line. But it is just too bad 
when an error once detected but not 
marked slips by the final inspec- 
tion. Definition of opportunity and 
responsibility, and division of labor, 
are parts of the system developed 
through long periods of trial, errer, 
and correction, and smooth flow of 
work contributes to profits and pay. 
Zeal must be tempered by judgment. 





MIXED VERBS 

Is the following sentence correct and 
unimprovable? “She cooked and cleaned 
the house.” Am I fussy when I say we 
do not cook houses down here in this 
part of the country?—Florida. 

This is one of the borderline ex- 
pressions that may move even the 
non-critical mind to curiosity about 
the quirks of language, and torment 
the person who dreads being accused 
of pedantry. In this case, you see, 
the word cooked is intransitive, but 
does have sort of a transitive look; 
it seems to hook up with cleaned, as 
if the idea were “She cooked-and- 
cleaned the house,” while actually 
the meaning is, “She cooked and 
cleaned-the-house.” There are sev- 
eral easy ways to avoid interrupting 
the reader’s mental processes for 
even the split second it takes him to 
perceive and correct the false con- 
nection: “She cleaned the house, and 
cooked,” or “She cooked, and cleaned 
the house.” Punctuation and word 
order nail the meaning down tight. 


FLAWLESS, BUT— 

Pick this one to pieces: “It isn’t the 
grammarians that make the language, 
it’s the people.”—Indiana. 

Here we have a true instance of 
dominance of plural idea (“make”), 
contrasting with many false appli- 
cations of that phrase. We start out 
with a singular subject, switch to a 
plural predicate. This usage moves 
out of the field of grammar into that 
of idiom. It back up the querist’s 
statement, “It isn’t the grammari- 
ans that make the language.” 


RADIO ENGLISH 

Heard on the radio: “There was a 
Nazi gunner behind almost every lemon 
and pomegranate tree.” Is this another 
one of those examples of giving the 
reader or listener credit for good judg- 
ment?—Illinois. 

Your description of the situation 
is probably as good a one as could 
be devised for it. The meaning is 
clear. The expression can be criti- 
cized much more easily than it can 
be simplified. To say “behind every 
lemon tree and pomegranate tree” 
would be clumsy. To say “behind 
every tree, lemon or pomegranate,” 
would be rather elaborate, and a bit 
ambiguous, too—enough so to make 
a target for the Proofroom sniper. 
Possibly it would have been better 
to have said “every lemon or pome- 
granate tree”; that would at least 
have killed the suggestion of lemons 
and pomegranates growing on the 
same tree. Ain’t language quirky? 
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A buyer who traditionally orders from the lowest 






Mr. American: 
bidder can be sold good quality and ideas if the Tn tine of peace & worker's health may be his om 
business; but in war time, it is Uncle Sam's business. 
proper approach is used, says FLOYD M. DOWNS Take good care of your health—good health is s 
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N My early days as a printing salesman I was ad- Eat the right kind of 





vised to stay away from Y.M.C.A.s and Y.W.C.A.s, food. Wear clothes suited to 

because they were generally considered buyers of the weather and your job. See 

poor quality and low priced printing. Their orders % Oley) OF the. SomRany-AareR ; 
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might mean that the successful “bidder” had over- lS —— 






Our War Time Program can 
help you to keep up to par. A 
physical check-up is available 
to you free. We then can help 
you plan wisely your program 
for recreation and exercise. 


looked something in making up his estimate or, what 
was more likely, that he was guessing at his selling 
price, since he did not operate his plant under an 
adequate cost system. 

Ideas were not expected from the salesman, and 
if they were offered he would likely find them at a 
later date incorporated in a printed piece furnished program 20 rou will keep up to pat 
by his “lowest bid” competitor. Hence, my contacts 
with the “Ys” were confined to dropping in for lunch 
occasionally. 

As I grew in printing sales experience, I gradually 
became conscious of the fact that most buyers of 
printed matter did respond to practical suggestions One of three four-page letter-folders sold to the Cleveland Young 
and seemed to appreciate a call from a salesman Men's Christian Association by Mr. Downs to combat absenteeism 







Come in as our guest ‘and 
talk it over. 


Yours for Victory, 
Central Branch The Y. M. C. A. 







G. S. Buchanan, Membership Secretary 
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Center spread of one of the two-color Y.M.C.A. folders, showing how the seven pieces which were ordinarily used in years past 
were consolidated into one to conserve paper and cut expense of inserting and postage. Pages 3 and 4 fold to form an envelope 
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who had something to offer beside 
paper and ink. Finally I sold myself 
on the idea that the “Y” secretaries 
were human beings, very much like 
other individuals who were respon- 
sible for buying printed matter, and 
were ready and willing to listen to 
the printing salesman who had con- 
structive ideas to offer. 

I also discovered that these insti- 
tutions had a selling job to do, a 
real honest-to-goodness selling job, 
and that the success of this job was 
measured by the amount of money 
which the membership department 
brought into the institution’s coffers. 
Thus, in my mind, the membership 
secretary now became a very logical 
prospect for the “creative minded” 
printing salesman. Therefore, after 
some fifteen years, I decided to in- 
clude the “Ys” on my active calling 
list and I was gratified to discover 
attentive listeners. Within a very 
short time I had sold the Cleveland 
Y.M.C.A. a complete mail campaign 
for an annual membership drive. 

Now we come to the current mem- 
bership campaign of the Cleveland 
“Y.” I feel sure that the reader will 
be interested in the development of 
the sale of the printed pieces that 
are illustrated with this article and 
will note the tie-in with our Govern- 
ment’s efforts to combat and reduce 
absenteeism by the worker, whether 
the worker be directly or indirectly 
connected with our war production, 
as well as with the efforts of the 
War Production Board and the Joint 
Committee on Government Rela- 
tions of the Commercial Printing 
Industry to conserve paper. 

It happened this way. On a hot 
August afternoon the writer called 
upon Mr. Membership Secretary and 
found he had returned the previous 
day from his vacation in the north 
woods and so far had given little 
thought to his big annual fall job. 

The morning mail had brought to 
my desk a 16-page booklet entitled 
“How Industry Can Codperate with 
the U. S. Government Information 
Program to Reduce Absenteeism.” It 
was preparedin cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of War Information by 
the War Advertising Council. There- 
fore I suggested that “Absenteeism” 
might make a good central theme 
around which to build campaign lit- 
erature, and the suggestion clicked. 
Before I left the conference I was 
instructed to develop the idea and 
submit a detailed plan. 
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This was done by showing that 
absenteeism could be reduced by 
keeping the worker in good mental 
and physical condition, which is one 
of the big jobs of the “Y.” In other 
words, a membership in the Y.M.C.A. 
with the use of its many facilities 
would fortify the individual against 
wanting to “knock off” a day now 
and then for recreation, as well as 
reducing sickness. 

Copy details were checked with 
the physical director and the plan 
submitted to the membership secre- 
tary. Previous campaigns had in- 
cluded a sales letter with a separate 
folder, a rate card, an application 
blank, a guest pass, and a business 
reply envelope, all inserted in one 
larger envelope—seven pieces in all. 

A series of 4-page letter-folders 
with an attached business reply en- 
velope—only two pieces—was sug- 
gested. The pieces were to be mailed 
self-contained, thus saving envel- 
opes and the expense of inserting 
and sealing. The copy was written 
not only to combat “Absenteeism” 
but the folders were also planned 
to conserve paper—a very important 
job of the printing industry today. 
The accompanying illustrations will 
show you how the application blank, 
guest pass, and rate card were all 
included in the one mailing piece. 

When the plan, together with a 
rough layout, was submitted and ex- 
nlained, we were immediately given 
the job at our estimated figure—no 
bidding, no competition, no argu- 
ment about the price being too high. 
The final order included three 4- 
page letter-folders printed in two 
colors with business reply envelopes 
attached. 

The writer’s reason for telling this 
story is two-fold: 

1. To encourage printers in cities 
having Y.M.C.A.s and Y.W.C.A.s to 
get acquainted with the club execu- 
tives, then to advance creative ideas 
that will assist the “Ys” in doing a 
better job of selling more easily— 
which will, of course, result in prof- 
itable orders for the printer. Such 
institutions have bigger jobs to do 
in war time than in normal times, 
and are therefore good prospects 
right now. 

2. To show the printer how he 
can plan jobs to tie-in with the war 
effort and conserve much needed 
materials. This is one way you can 
assist our Uncle Sam in Winning 
This War Sooner. 











Forceful display can be achieved by 
strong contrast in the weight of the 
type faces used and by surrounding 


the display with sufficient white space 


Typographic 
ini 


By GLENN M. PAGETT 


WHEN called upon to produce a 
layout with strong display, the ty- 
pographer often commits the error 
of putting the emphasis on too many 
things. The result is a page upon 
which the reader’s eye jumps around 
without catching a connected story. 
The aim of the typographer should 
be to attract the reader's attention 
and to direct that reader on through 
the entire story. 

The layout of the double page ad 
which appears at the top of the op- 
posite page lacks the organization 
which will lead the reader to grasp 
the story quickly—there is too much 
competition for his attention. The 
main display and the arrows start 
him into the center of the page. 

The revised layout, which has been 
prepared as a suggestion for greater 
readability, appears at the bottom. 
Through the use of extreme contrast 
in weight, the display heading has 
now been given maximum visibility 
by surrounding it with white space. 
The type units have been shaped and 
grouped into two single-page units 
held together with the rule band and 
the display line which appears at the 
bottom. The elimination of the many 
capital letters used in the text matter 
promotes easier reading. The eye has 
been directed through the message 
with less resistance and distraction. 
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Not a News Scoop! ... but instead— A BIG PLUS 
in regular NEWS SERVICE and one which even the networks 
couldn’t deliver... THE NATIONAL NEWS AS IT CONCERNS 
THE INTERESTS AND PROBLEMS OF THE PEOPLE OF 
GREATER CINCINNATI... secured in personal last-minute 
check-ups with National Leaders. Another example of the more 
: complete and different news service with which WSAI serves 
t i ; the interests of Greater Cincinnati. 


tit 
HON. PAUL Vv. Mc NUTT — head of WMC, states to REP. SAMUEL 3 RAYBURN — Speaker of the House, 


igsAl newsman, position of Commission on drafting of fathers in discusses with WSAI news reporter, important bills now before 
wenent given out prior to opening of Congress. Congress and on action Congress is apt to take. cid LO 


WSAI’s leading position, as the local Cincinnati 

station bringing “all the news from all the r 

services", finds direct reflection in its leading ... and personally interviewed Congressional and National Leaders 
position with advertisers ... WSAI currently ° : os : sos 
carries more local department store business than on current issues vital to Greater Cincinnati People... giving 


all other local stations combined «+ 83% of these exclusive and first-hand stories in a series of GREAT 
national and local spot business now on WSAI 
is Renewal Business . . . Proof positive that — NEWS BROADCASTS. 

ied Fuels Co-ordinator, discusses with WSAI newsman, the coal “Once on WS AI — they stay on”. 

ination in Ohio ond Kentucky area. Heard 


— ==". WSAI “Time-Clocked News” 


Radio's most original news service. “Time-Clocked News” 
is heard on WSAI 18 times daily, bringing “all the news” 
.. + flashed to the great WSAI News Room from all 
the greot international news- gathering agencies . . . 
REUTERS — INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE — WORLD- 
WIDE NEWS — ASSOCIATED PRESS — UNITED PRESS. 


In Cincinnati, WSAI Broadcasts 

1,000,000 News received by 5 Fast Wires 
WORDS OF NEWS —c news service which is un- 
RECEIVED DAILY equalled by any independent 


radio station, regardless of size, 
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RED CROSS NEEDS $200,000,000 

Graphic Arts groups are engaging in 
the current drive to raise $200,000,000 
for the Red Cross which began March 
1. In the literature issued by the cam- 
paigners, the service being rendered by 
the Red Cross among men and women 
in the Armed Services is featured. The 
collection of blood for the plasma which 
has been such an effective means of 
saving lives is pictured; the recruitment 
of nurses for field service, the procedure 
of getting communications to war pris- 
oners, the service centers maintained in 
overseas camps and naval stations, and 
innumerable other’ items add to the 
commendable record of the Red Cross, 
of which we are being reminded in the 
present drive. 

The amount of money required to 
carry on the work of the Red Cross 
wherever the American men and women 
are camping or fighting, is 40 per cent 
greater than the aggregate requested 
last year. 

In the standardized method of solic- 
iting funds, each contributor is usually 
asked to sign his subscription card and 
after turning it in to the solicitor is 
given a membership card and a receipt. 
This year every member of a family is 
being asked to contribute toward the 
fund. Firms are asked to contribute as 
such, and officers and employes are also 
asked to help. 

Newspapers and magazines are giving 
unusual amounts of space to the pro- 
motion and conduct of the campaign, 
and cartoonists have featured the mer- 
its of the appeal by the contribution 
of special cartoons. 

“Today the activities of your Red 
Cross girdle the globe,’”’ said Norman H. 
Davis, president of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross in a campaign state- 
ment he issued to all Americans. “In 
directing your attention to some of the 
services rendered, I can affirm from my 
personal observation on recent inspec- 
tion trips that your Red Cross is faith- 
fully fulfilling its obligations at home 
and abroad.” 


FEWER PAPERS, MORE CIRCULATION 


Periodicals of all kinds in the United 
States now number 5,982 as compared 
with 6,354 a year ago, according to the 
N. W. Ayer & Son Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals which has just 
been published. . 

According to the survey, newspapers 
during the year of 1943 reached an all- 
time high in circulation of 46,706,904 
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copies a day which is 2,214,068 more 
daily than the record of a year ago. 
Circulation of Sunday newspapers in- 
creased 1,909,141 in 1943. 

Greatest gains in the magazine field 
were registered by the publications hav- 
ing to do with romance, mystery stories, 
and western adventure, the gain being 
nearly two million. Movie magazines 
gained 1,352,023 in circulation, the pulp 
magazines 1,949,513, general magazines 
922,830, and the specialized publications 
gained 1,401,195. Technical magazines 
lost 4,745,543 in circulation, and trade 
publications lost 220,754. 


BRITISH EDITOR HONORED 


The retirement from active service in 
the graphic arts of Harry Whetton, who 
for many years served so ably as editor 
of the British Printer, was honored in 
London by his many friends at a lunch- 
eon at which he was presented a check 
to which a large number of his friends 
had subscribed. 

Lord Southwood, presiding over the 
occasion, said it was not the lot of many 
men to serve a particular industry for 
more than forty-five years, and it was 
the lot of still fewer to serve it as faith- 
fully and devotedly as Harry Whetton 
had done. Other good friends, including 
Frank Colebrook, who had organized the 
presentation, recalled details of Whet- 
ton’s career which they illustrated by 
personal anecdotes. 





THANK YOU, 
ALBEMARLE 


@ The halftones used in illustrat- 
ing the article about the blotter 
collection of O. R. Thompson on 
pages 60 and 61 of our March is- 
sue were borrowed from The Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia. 

The two halftones, which pro- 
vided such a fine contrast between 
the old and the new in blotter 
styles, were originally used in the 
Albemarle house magazine, Sell- 
ing Blotters. The Inland Printer 
wishes to thank Albemarle for al- 
lowing their use in connection with 
that article. 











AFRICAN PUBLISHER VISITS U. S. 


M. du Preez, general manager of a 
printing and publishing establishment 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, visited 
the United States during the early part 
of March to get first hand information 
about how plants in this country were 
being operated. During his visit at the 
office of THE INLAND PRINTER in New 
York City he obtained much information 
about the products being advertised, the 
names of manufacturers of machinery, 
equipment, and supplies, and indicated 
that he would call on many of them. 

He mentioned that the executives of 
printing establishments in the United 
States had been “extremely codpera- 
tive” and had given him help of great 
value to him. He said that he was ap- 
preciative of this fine codperation and 
would remember with pleasure his visit 
to this country and the courtesies ac- 
corded him. 

Mr. du Preez’s establishment pub- 
lishes The Forum, a monthly magazine; 
and The Chat, a magazine for women. 
A commercial printing plant is also op- 
erated, under the name Rostra Printers. 


PRINTER GETS BREATHING ROOM 


Not waiting until after the war, the 
Maneke-Hausher Printing Company, of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has moved into quar- 
ters of sufficient size to take care of any 
necessary future expansion. 

Having acquired on a long-term lease 
a three-story building that was once a 
garage, the firm has modernized the 
front of the building. Offices and recep- 
tion rooms have been arranged, and a 
clubroom and shower room for the em- 
ployes have been installed. 

Humidifying and heating equipment, 
which can be converted into complete 
air-conditioning when the war is over, 
was also installed. 

This is the fourth move and expan- 
sion of Maneke-Hausher in its eleven 
years of business. Both William Maneke, 
who was a printing salesman, and Peter 
P. Hausher, printer, found themselves 
out of jobs during the depression, so 
created their own. Their first business 
location was one room which they used 
as headquarters for a printing broker- 
age business. 

Maneke handles sales and promotion 
work; Hausher looks after the mechan- 
ical end of the business. The company 
at present occupies only one floor of the 
new quarters, which leaves plenty of 
room for post-war expansion. 
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@ Guy C. McKENzIE, president of the 
Corey-McKenzie Company, printers and 
office supply dealers, Omaha, Nebraska, 
has expressed positive ideas about the 
dumping of surplus equipment by the 
Government upon a glutted market fol- 
lowing the cessation of active warfare. 
The expression of opinion is in line with 
the editorial in the March issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER ON page 29. 

“Let the Government make plans to 
finance the return to the original man- 
ufacturers of all usable machinery and 
merchandise for complete overhauling 
and resale in normal sales procedure,” 
suggests Mr. McKenzie. “This will pre- 
vent their sale in the open market at 
just any kind of a price.” 

He believes that it will require several 
years before all the camps and mobile 
units of the armed forces can be liqui- 
dated to advantage. His idea is that the 
different manufacturers should recon- 
dition the used machinery, modernize it 
as much as possible, and then as the 
machinery is resold by the manufac- 
turers, at a predetermined price, the 
manufacturers in turn can then pay the 
Government for the goods that have 
been sold. The employment thus given 
to workmen would at once be of benefit 
to the Government because of the with- 
holding tax accruing from the payrolls 
of the manufacturers. 

“Railroads would also be busy hauling 
these goods to the factories and then 
from the factories to the distributors 
and dealers all over the country,” con- 
tinued Mr. McKenzie. “Salesmen of the 
manufacturers would get back on the 
road selling to distributors and dealers, 
and they in turn would send additional 
salesmen to dispose of the machinery 
and supplies to consumers. Thus the 
wheels of industry would start turning 
at once.” 

Mr. McKenzie referred to experiences 
of men who were ruined after World 
War I, because of the unwise dumping 
of surplus equipment and merchandise 
on the market by the Government. He 
cited illustrations of how employes— 
untrained in good business procedure— 
bought things cheap and competed with 
their former employers who had heavy 
investments in their businesses. The 
brief time that the ex-employes were in 
business was marked by price-cutting 
and other unwise competition with the 
result that neither the new businesses 
nor the old-established businesses made 
profits. 

“If this happens after World War II, 
where will any of us be in five years’ 
time?” queried Mr. McKenzie. 

“All this can be avoided, and at very 
little loss to anyone, if surplus mer- 
chandise and machinery is returned to 
the manufacturer for rebuilding and 
resold through the regular channels.” 

Mr. McKenzie referred in detail to 
filing cabinets, printing presses, camera 
equipment, and other such items. He 
continued: 

“About one-half of all training camps, 
Government offices and war plants have 
installed printing presses or offset ma- 
chines and other equipment--some large 


GOVERNMENT CAN AVOID POST-WAR “‘DUMPING”’ 


and some smaller. If this equipment is 
turned loose on the market and bought 
by workmen not having much knowl- 
edge of operation and management of 
shops and of overhead costs, they would 
compete with the long established plants 
and in a short time would ruin most of 
the medium sized plants throughout the 
United States. 

“All this equipment has been paid for 
by the Government. If it is kept in the 
established channels instead of flooding 
the markets, our nation’s manufactur- 
ers, distributors, dealers, and consumers 


RESEARCH GROUP CONTINUES 


Printing Plates Research, an organ- 
ization supported by fifteen leading 
electrotype foundries for the improve- 
ment of printing plates by means of 
scientific research, has authorized the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, to continue its laboratory and its 
field investigation and experimentation 
for another three years. The work is 
being done under the direction of Dr. 
R. M. Schaffert and Dr. Bruce Gonser 
of the Battelle staff of researchers. 

At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Printing Plates Research, officers 
were elected. Joseph Schwartz, Westcott 








Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, at right, is receiving honorary membership in Printing Plates 
Research from S. M. McElreath, second vice-president of the non-profit research organization 


will continue in business at a profit, 
employ more workers and pay taxes in 
proportion to their profits. 

“This idea applies to all items in any 
line of business. As items are rebuilt, 
new standard parts could be used, and 
unusable parts sold for junk. The prices 
received by the manufacturers would be 
considerable more than if the old equip- 
ment were thrown on the market, as is. 

“The Government can make proper 
plans now to protect all those concerned 
and avoid disaster which will surely fol- 
low if it fails to make good plans, thus 
requiring the dumping process.” 

(Ep1tor’s Note: What do you—the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER—think 
about this subject. Write to the editor 
about it.) 


JOINS LINOTYPE COMPANY 

Elmer D. Manning, Minneapolis, has 
joined the staff of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, and will serve in the 
midwest territory as a production engi- 
neer. He has been assigned temporarily 
to the Chicago agency office to become 
familiar with the company’s policy and 
routine. He has earned a reputation in 
the Minneapolis area for his proficiency 
as a linotype operator. 


and Thomsen, of Philadelphia, was re- 
elected president; R. R. Myers, Capital 
City Printing Plate Company, of Des 
Moines, was elected first vice-president; 
Sam Ross McElreath of the company 
that bears his name in Dallas, Texas, 
was named second vice-president, and 
J. Homer Winkler, the Ace Electrotype 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK PROMOTES SIX 


Several promotions have been made 
in the sales organization of Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, 
according to an announcement by J. R. 
Kimberly, vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

C. F. Jenkins has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. Former sales man- 
ager of the eastern territory, L. Sted- 
man, is now sales manager of the paper 
division. Sales manager of the creped 
wadding products is R. B. Sawtell. War 
products division of sales is headed by 
W. W. Cross as sales manager, and A. 
G. Sharp as manager of sales engineer- 
ing. All have headquarters at Neenah. 

G. E. O’Malley is the new district 
manager of paper sales in the east, hav- 
ing headquarters in New York. 
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CRAFTSMAN CONVENTION TO BE HELD IN CANADA 


@ Harvey GLover, the president of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, as guest speaker of 
the Chicago Club on Tuesday evening, 
March 21, announced that the forth- 
coming international convention of the 
association would be held near the in- 
ternational boundary line, on the Cana- 
dian side, July 24 to 26. He declared that 
it would be unthinkable for the Crafts- 
men to skip a year in view of the nu- 
merous technical war problems that are 
being faced by the executives in printing 
and lithographic establishments in the 
United States and Canada. 

One of the features of the convention 
is to be the celebration of the silver an- 
niversary of the Craftsmen’s movement 
as an international organization. 

The meeting of the international asso- 
ciation’s governors took place in Chi- 
cago, March 18 and 19, at which the de- 
cision to hold a convention this year 


was reached after various phases of the 


question were considered. 


The deciding factor in favor of hold- 


ing the convention on the Canadian side 
of the border was the arguments ad- 
vanced by Past-president Eric O’Connor 
of Toronto to the effect that the Cana- 
dian Government would not permit its 
Craftsmen to come to the States with 
more than about $25.00 in currency. He 
indicated that all the clubs in Canada 
would see to it that large delegations 
would be in attendance. 

The eastern contingent at the board 
meeting expressed an opinion that the 
clubs of the East would respond with 


large delegations and the representa- 
tives of the Middle West assured the 
board their clubs would also respond 
with their usual enthusiasm. 

Thus it was figured that “the stream- 
lined technical convention” would at- 
tract 450 persons which is the limit that 
the General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, can accommodate. 

It was announced that since there is 
no club at Niagara Falls, the officers of 
the International Association will serve 
as the convention committee with Presi- 
dent Glover acting as chairman. The 
program will be arranged by Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, chairman of the educa- 
tional commission who was largely re- 
sponsible for the working out of the 
programs at the previous two wartime 
conventions held in 1942 in Grand Rap- 
ids and in 1943 in Memphis. 

President Glover suggested to Crafts- 
men generally, and particularly to the 
Chicago club members—225 of whom 
were in the audience—that they would 
be wise to make plans at once for their 
hotel reservations. This information was 
sent to all other clubs in the Interna- 
tional organization. 

The International board of governors 
regretfully accepted the resignation of 
John E. Cobb as editor of the Share- 
Your-Knowledge Review, official organ 
of the Craftsmen’s movement. It was 
announced that Cobb had moved to the 
Pacific Coast for family reasons. The 
board named Edward H. Christensen of 
the W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chi- 
cago, to the editorship. 


W.L.B. WARNS CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


@ Cuicaco Typographical Union Num- 
ber 16 has been warned by the National 
War Labor Board that consideration of 
its controversy with the Franklin Asso- 
ciation of Chicago concerning wage in- 
creases will cease unless union members 
refrain from their alleged work stop- 
page in some of the plants. 

The case mentioned has to do with 
the vote of disapproval by the Chicago 
union on February 25 by which the pro- 
posed increase in wages of $3.00 a week 
with 20 cents a week extra for vacation 
money was rejected. On March 3 the 
case was certified to the National War 
Labor Board. 

Complaints were thereafter conveyed 
to the Board that union members in 
shops refused to work overtime and in 
other ways were attempting to bring 
pressure upon employers to agree to the 
demands of the union for a one-year 
contract, $5.40 a week raise, two weeks 
vacation with pay, and a post-war re- 
duction of hours of 45 minutes a day— 
a 74-hour day which would be equiva- 
lent to a 36-hour work week. 

“Any interruption of production would 
interfere with important war work and 
such a work stoppage would be contrary 
to the Government’s policy of no strikes 
during the war” was one message sent 
to the union’s officers by the War Labor 
Board. It continued: “You are advised 
that should the threatened stoppage 
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take place the Board in conformance 
with its established policy would not 
permit the further processing of your 
case is now scheduled for consideration.” 

In a later telegram the W.L.B. said: 
“Be advised that we have ceased action 
on your case until we have been in- 
formed that full and continuous pro- 
duction has been resumed. The action 
taken by some members of your union 
is detrimental to the morale and gen- 
eral war effort of our nation.” 

In a report to the local union, Presi- 
dent Thomas Canty of Number 16 said 
that the local officers have pointed out 
at all times to the employers and to 
the W.L.B. “that the matter of working 
overtime has been held strictly to be the 
prerogative of the individual and that 
refusal to work overtime is nothing new 
in the industry.” He further reported 
that the W.L.B. regarded the refusal of 
men to work overtime as being “eco- 
nomic pressure.” Mr. Canty in com- 
menting upon the situation in the cur- 
rent issue of the Reporter, said: 

“In spite of the feelings of members 
ef the union concerning the activities 
of the War Labor Board, it must be 
borne in mind that there is no way to 
avoid this Government agency—in other 
words, there is no short cut to take. In 
the final analysis the War Labor Board 
will be the agency that sits in judgment 
on the wage scale that will be effective 


in the new contract. The Board has 
great power. The members of our union 
should give serious consideration to the 
situation as it affects the general wel- 
fare of the job printer.” 

The March issue of The Typographi- 
cal Journal contains several pages of 
transcript of the proceedings before the 
W.LB. in Washington, D. C., in which 
members of the Board tried to induce 
the international union officers to agree 
to influence locals to submit to the rul- 
ings of the Board and not to interrupt 
production work during periods of wage 
controversies. 


ISSUE NEW COLOR CHARTS 

Because of increased demand for color 
process printing, the Sigmund Ullman 
Company, division of General Printing 
Ink Corporation, has devised a series of 


M. J. Hoover, eastern general manager of Sigmund Uli 


Company, inspects printing ink color demonstration ch@ 


demonstration charts with Sigmund Ull- 
man Multi-Process and SUveneer Proc- 
ess Ink. 

Printed on coated and machine coated 
paper, the charts show combinations of 
two, three, and four colors in 10, 50, and 
80 per cent screens. Copies may be ob- 
tained upon written request and at Sig- 
mund Ullman branches. 


OLIVER TO NELSON ASSOCIATES 

Ray S. Oliver has resigned as general 
manager of the Niagara Herald Com- 
pany, Middleport, New York, in order 
to become production manager for Nel- 
son Associates, offset lithographers, in 
Detroit, Michigan. 








A full-page “position wanted” adver- 
tisement was inserted by Mr. Oliver in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for January. It was 
by means of this ad that contact with 
Nelson Associates was made. 
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VOTE ON CONVENTION ISSUE 


Internal affairs of the International 
Typographical Union are considered to 
be in a demoralized condition, so 154 
local unions decided, and called for a 
referendum vote of all locals to cancel 
the provision in the laws of the union 
that no convention shall be held until 
wartime restrictions have been removed. 

Detroit Typographical Union initiated 
the movement to hold a convention in 
1944 to consider the problems confront- 
ing the membership. The resolution was 
adopted by that union on November 7, 
and was endorsed within the constitu- 
tional ninety days limitation by more 
than 150 unions. In consequence, the 
I.T.U. executive committee set April 5 
as the date upon which the local unions 
throughout the jurisdiction were to vote 
on the proposition. 

The March issue of The Typographi- 
cal Journal reflects more bickerings by 
and between the international officers 
under the respective leaderships of the 
president, C. M. Baker, and Woodruff 
Randolph, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Ran- 
dolph published a statement over his 
signature in the March issue as follows: 

“If publication of The Typographical 
Journal is again stopped it will be be- 
cause President Baker, supported by his 
vice-presidents, will have caused it by 
failure to pay bills. Everyone knows it 
is more than difficult to get enough 
union-made paper even when bills are 
promptly paid. No one can get enough 
paper without paying for it. We now 
have received $6,576.80 worth of paper, 
not paid for, and on which the 2 per 
cent discount has been lost. When the 
cost of the Journal must be kept within 
revenue, 2 per cent on cost of paper is 
an important item.” 


TALKS ABOUT JOINT COMMITTEE 


James F. Newcomb, of New York City, 
co-chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations of the Commer- 
cial Printing Industry told the Graphic 
Arts Trade Association Executives at 
their meeting in Pittsburgh, March 22, 
that waste paper salvage collections are 
falling behind schedule 100,000 tons a 
month. 

He also told them about the paper 
conservation effort backed by the Joint 
Committee, and urged the executives to 
back up the campaign more vigorously 
in every printing center in the United 
States. He indicated that inventories of 
printing papers are being reduced and 
that the “day of reckoning” was only 
being postponed unless printers gener- 
ally help in the campaign. He reminded 
the trade association executives that 
the Joint Committee had succeeded in 
staving off the regulation of “end-uses” 
which had been proposed, and that the 
Committee’s present activities included 
a plan to increase the manpower in the 
forests of this country and in Canada to 
make greater supply of wood available 
for the manufacture of pulp. 

“All parts of our industry need to 
work together if we are to maintain the 
commercial printing industry in a posi- 
tion of equality with the other indus- 
tries using paper,” said Mr. Newcomb. 


“The Joint Committee has done a lot of 
effective work in its brief history but it 
can do greater work, and that is where 
you can help.” 


ISSUE BOOKLET ON POSTAGE 

New postal rates which became effec- 
tive on March 26, together with current 
postal regulations, have been issued in 
booklet form by the United States En- 
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Conuention Dates 
* 


National 
APRIL 24-26 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Fiftieth Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


MAY 8-10 
Lithographers’ National Association, 
Third War Probl Conf i 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 





JUNE 4-7 
Advertising Federation of America, 
Second War Advertising Conference 
and Exhibit, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


JULY 24-26 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Twenty-fifth Annual 
Convention, General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


Sectional 
MAY 6 


The Second District Craftsmen’s 
Spring Conference, Hotel Utica, 
Utica, New York 


MAY 13 
The Fourth District Craftsmen’s Spring 
Conference, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia 


MAY 20 


The Sixth District Craftsmen’s Spring 
Conference, Lake Lawn Hotel, 
Delavan, Wisconsin 


Exhibition 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of 
Newspaper Typography, sponsored 
by N. W. Ayer and Company. Be- 
ginning April 20 in Ayer Galleries 











velope Company, Springfield 2, Massa- 
chusetts, and have been made available 
for distribution among printers and the 
other customers of the company. 

The principal change in the rates was 
in first class local mail matter which 
has been increased from two cents an 
ounce to three cents an ounce. 

Airmail now is eight cents an ounce 
instead of six cents. 

Fourth class mail matter—parcel post 
—has been increased 3 per cent with a 
minimum increase of one cent a parcel. 

Business reply cards are charged for 
at the rate of regular postage plus one 
cent service charge for each piece. 


P. O. RECEIPTS SET RECORD 


More than 11 per cent of the service 
of the postoffices of the United States is 
done for departments and bureaus of 
the Government without charge, ac- 
cording to figures released showing that 
the aggregate income from paid ser- 
vices amounted to $966,277,000 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1943. This 
figure tops all records of the depart- 
ment, being $106,409,797 higher than the 
income for the year 1942. The lowest in- 
come was in 1934 when the aggregate 
amount of receipts was $586,000,000. 

The free services in 1943 amounted to 
$122,343,000, if the postoffice were per- 
mitted to charge for its work done for 
Government agencies at its full rates, 
which business interests have been urg- 
ing for many years. The argument has 
been advanced by business men that the 
postoffice should charge other depart- 
ments for its services just as the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office charges for its 
services and materials. 

In his report, the Postmaster General 
declared it to be a difficult duty for him 
to determine if certain publications are 
worthy of the second class mail matter 
privilege. 

“There are many differences of opinion 
among good people as to whether cer- 
tain publications cater to those who 
seek impure intellectual pleasures, and 
whether they endeavor to differentiate 
between ‘mirth and decency,’ and ‘wit 
and licentiousness,’” said the Postmas- 
ter General. “Publishers of such maga- 
zines as a rule go as far as they dare, 
hoping they will not be called to ac- 
count under the laws against obscenity. 
It is not a self-imposed task that causes 
the Postmaster General to bring certain 
publishers to a hearing to show cause 
why they should enjoy the preferential 
second-class rates of postage. It is a 
duty imposed by the Congress.” 

The Postmaster General indicated 
that the cost ascertainment plan was 
in operation for only one period of the 
fiscal year, the work of determining the 
costs of handling the several classes of 
mail and performing special services 
for other departments having been sus- 
pended during the other periods because 
of war conditions. 


JUDGES OF AYER CONTEST NAMED 


Major General A. D. Surles, director 
of the War Department Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations; Admiral A. J. Hepburn, 
chairman of the General Board, De- 
partment of the Navy; Dorothy Thomp- 
son, the writer and commentator; Lowell 
Mellett, the administrative assistant to 
President Roosevelt; Jean Carlu, French 
artist; and Professor Thomas F. Barn- 
hart of the University of Minnesota 
school of journalism, will serve as the 
judges of the more than one thousand 
English-language newspapers from all 
parts of the country which are entered 
in the fourteenth annual exhibition of 
newspaper typography in Philadelphia 
beginning on April 20. The exhibition is 
sponsored by N. W. Ayer and Son. 

Miss Thompson is the first woman to 
serve as judge since the beginning of 
the exhibitions in 1931. 
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NEW SLIDE FILMS MAKE SALES TRAINING SIMPLER 


@ David R. Osborne, president of the 
National Society of Sales Executives, 
and training director of the Studebaker 
Corporation, recently made an interest- 
ing talk on the importance of American 
business men getting their sales train- 
ing programs going now. He made the 
interesting point that the employer’s 
human assets should be conserved for 
the highly competitive post-war period, 
that good will should be protected by 
proper treatment of customers now and 
that a solid ground of sales schooling 
planned and started at once will put the 
employer years ahead of his competition 
when the war ends and many more new 
men are needed to do the work. 


Without question this applies directly 
to the graphic arts industry. 

Most commercial printing plants, like 
most concerns in other lines, have seen 
their trained selling staffs depleted by 
the draft and by men who have gone into 
war industries, and these gaps have only 
been filled from groups of exempt or 
deferred men for the most part un- 
trained either in selling techniques or 
in the printing crafts. 

It is true that the printer today is 
selling in a seller’s market but it is just 
in such a market that a good will built 
up through the years by hard work and 
good salesmanship can be broken down 
through indifferent and inept treatment 
by contact people who don’t know how 
to make satisfied customers and often 
don’t care. Then, too, the printer is go- 
ing to find a kind of competition in the 
post-war period he has rarely experi- 
enced previously. 

Mr. Osborne implied that by the intro- 
duction of a good sales training program 
now the printer would not only aid his 
present probably inept selling efforts but 
would have the program in full running 
order when the time comes to train and 
retrain the boys who return. 
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Recently, there has been made avail- 
able to the printing trades generally a 
series of five slide films with sound, 
under the title of “Selling In America,” 
the purpose of which is to provide the 
printer the foundation of a good train- 
ing course or something in the visual 
training line which he can integrate 
with whatever program he has worked 
out or is working out himself. 

This type of film is a strip of 35-mm 
safety motion picture film on each seg- 
ment or frame of which is a picture— 
special photograph, drawing, chart, dia- 
gram, or pictorial exhibit, all arranged 
in logical sequence to provide a selling 
technique procedure. Oral commentary 
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and a selling talk are provided on the 
accompanying disc record. 

These are the films which have been 
widely integrated locally with the Gov- 
ernment’s Wartime Programs in Distrib- 
utive Education which have so success- 
fully trained sellers for industry gen- 
erally to help fill in the gaps left by the 
draft and aggravated by other wartime 
manpower needs. 

The main theme of this series is the 
wisdom of Benjamin Franklin, who is 
often called “America’s first and great- 
est salesman,” brought right up to date 
in terms of today’s and tomorrow’s sell- 
ing problems. 

Material supplied by eighty-six great 
selling organizations and several million 
sales meetings have been incorporated 
in the series. They deal with fundamen- 
tal and basic selling principles and not 
with products. They depict the actions 
and reactions of people as such under 
sales pressure. They are inspirational as 
well as instructive. 

As a general rule, they are used on 
programs somewhat as follows: 1. Intro- 
duction of the subject of the day by 
the member of the organization who is 
designated as leader. 2. Projection of the 





Slide film on that subject with its rec- 
ord. 3. General discussion of what has 
been seen and heard. 4. Reprojection of 
the film alone as the subject matter is 
discussed in greater detail, holding the 
pictures on the screen for the purpose. 
5. An actual physical demonstration of 
important selling techniques acted out 
by salesmen under supervision. 6. Ques- 
tion and answer period. 7. Summation 
by leader. 8. Manual or text-book study. 
9. Exams to check degree of information 
absorption. 

Here is a brief review of the visuai 
material now available to printers: 

1. “Getting Them to Talk.” Discussing 
prospective buyer’s needs—asking lead- 
ing questions—finding their interests. 

2. “Being Agreeable.” Being helpfu! 
and pleasant—suggesting instead oi 
selling—selling at the right pace—dem- 
onstrating instead of arguing—being 
sportsmanlike about competition. 

3. “Getting Together.” Welcoming ali 
objections—finding the real objections—. 
answering with a “yes, but—” 

4. “Keeping Your Neck In.” Showing 
them what they ask for—making sug- 
gestions tactfully—handling competition 
with care—avoiding being too positive 

5. “Telling the Whole Story.” Making 
the best use of time—bridging from one 
point to another. 


RECOMMEND CONSERVATION LABEL 


The caption, “Designed to conserve 
paper for the war effort,” is suggested by 
the Joint Committee on Government 
Relations of the Commercial Printing 
Industry as a hallmark of wartime serv- 
ice in paper conservation. 

The Joint Committee said: “The new 
caption-explanation on all printing will 
serve to give printing users and the pub- 
lic a reason for the change in appear- 
ance of printed matter. Trade associa- 
tions and businesses now active in pro- 
moting the paper conservation campaign 
of the Joint Committee are urged to use 
the caption on all printing as a means 
of developing public understanding of 
the paper shortage.” 


BOOSTS USE OF V-MAIL 


Use of V-mail, now being produced by 
both the offset and letterpress process 
by a number of printers, is being pro- 
moted by means of a new campaign of 
newspaper advertising to be paid for by 
Hiram Walker, and by an appeal from 
the United States Army through the 
War Advertising Council, asking adver- 
tisers to aid in promoting V-mail. 

In the official appeal, the idea is being 
stressed that shipping space can be 
saved by the use of V-mail which is 
transported to members of the armed 
services by airplane. Another advantage 
is that if an airplane is lost in flight the 
originals of the V-mail letters are re- 
photographed and sent out on another 
airplane which duplication is impossible 
if letters to soldiers and sailors are sent 
by means of ordinary mail. The state- 
ment is featured in the council’s litera- 
ture that of more than 300,000,000 V- 
mail letters already handled, not a sin- 
gle one has been lost. 
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In the Hiram Walker campaign, which 
was designed in response to the general 
appeal from the War Advertising Coun- 
cil, 1,000-line space display advertise- 
ments will appear in 110 metropolitan 
newspapers throughout the country. 
The series of advertisements will use 
copy showing how V-mail letters are 
produced, how the service is faster and 
safer, and how their use will provide 
additional cargo space in ships for food 
and munitions and thus speed the end 
of the war and save lives. 


BRANHAM JOINS PAPER COMPANY 


F. H. Branham, for eight years execu- 
tive secretary of the Chattanooga Prin- 
ters’ Club, has resigned in order to be- 
come general manager of the Southern 
Paper Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Neil J. Crowley, president of the club, 
in speaking of Mr. Branham’s services, 
said: “He has devoted every effort to- 
ward the betterment of the local print- 
ing industry, and has also contributed 
articles to THE INLAND PRINTER regularly 
for the benefit of the industry over the 
country. He held the club together in the 
face of many difficulties.” 


PERMIT LIMITED USE OF FLAG 


The use of the flag of the United 
States or any representations thereof, 
if approved by the Foreign Economic 
Administration, is permitted on pack- 
ages, labels, cartons, cases, or other con- 
tainers for articles intended for export 
as lend-lease aid or as emergency sup- 
plies for the territories and possessions 
of the United States. 

It is suggested that those who find 
this ruling pertinent to their business 
should obtain from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, a complete copy of Proclamation 
2605 permitting this limited use of the 
flag, which was signed by President 
Roosevelt on February 18. 


ENEY APPOINTED CONSULTANT 


Summerfield Eney, Jr., has been made 
technical consultant of Reinhold-Gould, 
New York City paper merchant, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Harry 
E. Gould, president of the firm. 

Mr. Eney has had more than fifty 
years experience in printing, being one 
of the first pressmen to print halftones 
and color process work. 

For the past fifteen years he has been 
with the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, serving first 
in sales promotion work, then as a trou- 
ble shooter. Before that he was a press 
salesman for the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, Cleveland. 


15,000 PRINTERS IN SERVICE 


By the end of 1943, from two graphic 
arts groups alone, there were more than 
15,000 union printers in service with 
the United States and Canadian armed 
forces in all parts of the world. The In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America reports 
6,509 members in uniform, while 8,471 
were reported by the International Ty- 
pographical Union. 


CRISIS IN PAPER ONLY POSTPONED, NOT SOLVED 


e@ MANY HOPEs have been expressed that 
the paper situation will improve and 
that present restrictions will be lessened 
because of a possible increase in avail- 
able supplies. 

Statistics indicate, however, that there 
is no improvement because more and 
more pulp is being used for packaging 
of munitions in accord with plans for 
the invasion of Europe. Also, as the 
armed forces of the United States and 
its allies increase in numbers, more of 
the finished paper products are allo- 
cated for use of these forces and taken 
away from possible civilian uses. 

Because of these conditions and the 
trend toward lower inventories of raw 
and finished materials, the voices of the 
men in positions of leadership in the 
affairs of the Joint Committee on Gov- 
ernment Relations of the Commercial 
Printing Industry are sounding out in 
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Current News and 
The Bible 


By Deacon Clearsight 


HE LARGE BIBLE lying on the 
I table in the outer reception 
room leading to the private 
office of a successful industrialist 
attracted the attention of a visitor. 
“Why the Bible in so conspicu- 
ous a place?” asked the visitor. 
“T personally know the value of 
its divine messages to give me poise, 
comfort and encouragement amidst 
the stress and strains of everyday 
life,” was the answer. “I placed 
the Bible where it is that it might 
be a testimony to visitors that they 
can find refreshment by opening 
and reading it.” 
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EVERAL appropriate messages 
concerning Scripture from its 
own pages are here quoted: 

“This book of the law shall not de- 
part out of thy mouth; but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, in 
order that thou mayest observe to do 
according to all that is written there- 
in; for then shalt thou make thy way 
prosperous, and then shalt thou have 
good success.” (JosHUA 1:8. Fewish 
Version.) 

“By thy commandments I have 
had understanding: therefore have 
I hated every way of iniquity. Thy 
Word is a lamp to my feet, and a 
light to my paths.” (Psatm 118:104, 
105. Catholic Version.) 

“... The holy Scriptures... are 

able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ 
Fesus. All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is prohtable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness: 
that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.’ (2 TIMOTHY 3: 15-17. 
Protestant Version.) 
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(This item, syndicated by the Inland 
Printer, may be freely reprinted by 
other pubications, giving due credit.) 
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more insistent tones that the printers 
of the nation should help carry out the 
conservation plans of the committee in 
order to have the available supplies of 
paper stretch farther than during times 
of plenty. 

One of the slogans to be carried on 
printing and lithographing is this: “De- 
signed to Conserve Paper for the War 
Effort.” Wherever the slogan appears, 
there should be evidence of economical 
use Of paper. Many publishers as well as 
users of printed advertising are follow- 
ing the general idea but have not indi- 
cated by means of printed notice that 
they have done so. One insurance com- 
pany with resources well over a billion 
dollars, sent to its policyholders its 1944 
annual report printed on lightweight 
paper stock using about half of the usual 
tonnage. A statement appeared to the 
effect that the report was printed in 
smaller than usual size format because 
of the need for conserving every possi- 
ble pound of paper. 

Information indicates that the War 
Production Board will soon issue a state- 
ment to the effect that there will be no 
further cut in the allocation of paper 
for commercial printing in the second 
quarter of 1944. Fears that there might 
be a further cut in the latter half of the 
year are expressed by some leaders who 
study the statistics, and with their fears 
they express hopes that it will not be 
necessary. 

Leaders of the printing industry who 
are working in close relationship with 
W.P.B. officials are embarrassed when 
they are obliged to face evidences of 
indifference on the part of users and 
producers who insist upon using heavy 
stock for their advertising when lighter 
weights can serve the purpose as well, 
or where nice wide margins are used 
for artistic effects when narrow margins 
would impress recipients with the idea 
that the producers of the pieces were 
moved by patriotic motives in getting 
out the less artistic jobs. The excuse ad- 
vanced is that the heavier stock was on 
hand and it was better to use that up 
than to order new stock and allow the 
heavy paper to deteriorate with age to 
the point that it will be useless. 

“While thousands of buyers of com- 
mercial printing are now using the Joint 
Committee’s ‘paper conservation check- 
sheet’ as a practical guide to paper con- 
servation, it is essential that its value 
be brought to the attention of all com- 
mercial users,” said James F. Newcomb, 
co-chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Government Relations of the Commer- 
cial Printing Industry, in one of his 
bulletins. “The printing industry must 
realize that the paper crisis has been 
only postponed, not solved.” 

Another move has been made by the 
Joint Committee which will stress the 
importance of more vigorous paper con- 
servation on the part of printers and 
their customers, and that is to develop 
a speakers’ bureau. Ralph Thomas, De- 
troit, is the first such speaker delegated 
to reach printers’ and advertising men’s 
clubs with spoken messages which will 
advance conservation. 
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In Canada, the shortage of white pa- 
per is becoming more acute, according 
to the March 25 issue of The Financial 
Post, “The Canadian Newspaper for 
Businessmen and Investors,” published 
in Toronto. A front page story covering 
the situation reads in part: 

“A substantial shortage in the supply 
of white paper, particularly in the book 
and writing grades, continues in Canada, 
despite all the measures that have been 
taken by the Government to curtail all 
non-essential uses and to ration essen- 
tial uses. The supply situation, in fact, is 
so acute that the mills have been unable 
to supply to Canadian publications the 
full tonnage that was alloted to them 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
publishing administrator under the re- 
duced paper quotas that went into effect 
this year. The fine paper mills are now 
circularizing their customers, advising 
them of the critical supply situation.” 

In the same issue of The Financial 
Post is another news story to the effect 
that the use of newsprint in the United 
States had dropped not only below ear- 
lier war years “but also well below the 
level in pre-war 1939—when newsprint 
demand was relatively not very active.” 

Statistics quoted concerning the con- 
sumption of newsprint in the United 
States for February of this year—243,- 
316 tons—states that this is 12.3 per cent 
less than the quantity used in the cor- 
responding month in 1942, and 16.8 per 
cent less than the amount used in Feb- 
ruary, 1941. Continuing, the statement 
refers to estimates made by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
to the effect that during the first two 
months of 1944, consumption of news- 
print in the United States was 502,903 
tons, a decline of 13.3 per cent from the 
corresponding period of 1943, and a de- 
cline of 16 per cent from the usage dur- 
ing the same period in 1941. 

The Chicago Tribune, with a circula- 
tion of more than 900,000 a day, has 
manifested an economical trend by its 
adoption of nine-column pages and the 
use of smaller type for its classified ad- 
vertising department. Sizes of classified 
ads have also been curtailed. Reports 
issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company and the Intertype Corpora- 
tion indicate that the nine-column page 
for even the news sections in newspa- 
pers is becoming increasingly popular 
throughout the country as a paper sav- 
ing device. 

Paper mills in the United States are 
loaded with orders and this condition 
is likely to continue. Strathmore Paper 
Company in a bulletin to its distribu- 
tors said deliveries in 1944 will be no 
better than in 1943. Another statement 
in its bulletin reads: 

“For more than two years of war, 
Strathmore refrained from establishing 
quotas on text, cover, and specialty pa- 
pers, feeling that the quotas should be 
resorted to only when absolutely neces- 
sary. Finally, the heavy volume of or- 
ders, plus decreasing supplies of pulp 
and manpower, forced establishment of 
quotas on all these papers using pulp.” 

The paper merchants report generally 
that their inventories are near the van- 
ishing point. 
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Reports indicate that inventories of 
printers and other consumers are kept 
at about a two or three months level 
which may explain why lighter papers 
are not as yet so much in evidence. 

Thus the evidence shows the situation 
is bad with the trend toward a smaller 
available supply of paper. 


RANDOLPH KARCH PROMOTED 

Lieutenant R. Randolph Karch has 
been appointed as Officer-in-Charge of 
Publications at the Naval Air Technical 
Training Center located at the Navy 
Pier, Chicago. He was on the teacher- 
training staff at the Pier until taking 
over his new duties. As teacher-trainer, 
he co-authored a textbook, 250 Teaching 
Techniques. 

Karch is on military leave of absence 
as the principal of the High School of 
Graphic Arts and Printing, Cincinnati. 


AWARD "E" TO ARVEY 


Rear Admiral S. M. Kraus of the 
United States Navy participated in the 
ceremony on February 18, at the Jersey 
City plant of the Arvey Corporation at 
which the Army-Navy “E” pennant was 
awarded to the company for “outstand- 
ing production of war materials.” 

Others who took part in the ceremony 
included Lieutenant Colonel Harold G. 
Hoffman, representing the United States 
Army; Vice-President Royal A. Hoffman 


of the Arvey Corporation, in charge of 
the New Jersey plant; Major James S. 
Hand of the army who presented Miss 
Irene Brady of the company with “E” 
pins for the employes. 


ISSUES ANNUAL STATEMENT 


An operating statement issued in con- 
nection with the annual report of the 
American Colortype Company, of Clif- 
ton, New Jersey, and Chicago, and its 
subsidiary companies, shows that bill- 
ings during 1943 aggregated $10,245,347 
as compared with $9,099,405 for the pre- 
vious year; that wages, materials, pow- 
er, insurance, repairs, taxes, supplies, 
and general manufacturing expenses 
aggregated $7,539,485; that commission: 
and other costs of selling amounted to 
$978,190; that office salaries and other 
administrative costs were $534,132; thai 
depreciation amounted to $172,913; in- 
terest on borrowed capital was $20,934. 
income taxes set aside were $550,000 
compared with $394,000 for the previous 
year; and that the net profits for 1943 
amounted to $326,368. Net profits for the 
preceding year aggregated $298,202. 

The total assets of the company are 
stated to be $6,347,209.11. The owner- 
ship of the company is represented in 
the statement by 156,886 shares of com- 
mon stock, $10 par value, widely dis- 
tributed; and 7,443 shares of 5 per cent 
preferred stock, $100 par value. 


16-Year-Old High School Boy Designs and Prints Blotter 





* “I have seen many boys who were 





anxious to learn the printing 
trade,” writes W. R. Craft, Junior 
Printing Instructor of the Palm Beach 
High School, West Palm Beach, 
Florida, “but I have never seen the 
zeal and mental effort applied to the 
art as displayed by one of our boys, 
Jack White. This boy at the age of 16 
not only designs and lays out his own 
printing jobs, but sets them, locks 
them up, cuts his own stock, and 
prints them. For the benefit of readers 
of The Inland Printer 1 am sending a 
blotter produced by Jack. 
“We have nine boys in our printing 
school. William H. Hooper, who is an 
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expert pressman, linotype operator, 
and linotype machinist, is senior in- 











structor. Don T. Mann is vocational 

director, and T. J. Cooper is super- 

visor. The West Palm Beach Vocational School 
covers more than a city block and is a small town 
in itself. 

“Here is what Howell L. Watkins, supervising 
principal, has to say about vocational training 
for boys: 

“For the past several years it has become in- 
creasingly evident that only a small percentage 
of high school graduates can profitably pursue 
a regular college course, at least immediately 
upon graduation from secondary school. 

““*Modern educators are rapidly recognizing 
the imperative need for a broader offering in 
occupational training and the development of 
skills that are tangible in terms of economic 
service for large groups of boys and girls who 
are not attending college and who will probably 
be drawn into one of the services and will be 
dependent on pre-induction training for advan- 
tageous placement in specialist schools after the 
student is inducted into the service. 

“Boys and girls who might otherwise be in- 
terested in obtaining a technical education are 
often restrained from doing so because they feel 
that they will be segregated from students who 
are pursuing a regular academic high school 
program and that they will not enjoy all of the 
privileges and benefits or that they will not re- 
ceive a high school diploma, with the recognition 
from colleges that goes with it. 


‘***The Palm Beach County Board of Public In- 
struction, mindful of the great need of these boys 
and girls for technical training in a strictly 
mechanical age, has created a technical training 
department in the Palm Beach High School 
which removes all the disadvantages, real and 
fancied, from a program which embraces a com- 
plete schedule of occupational training. 

“"The high degree of codperation existing 
between the State Department of Education and 
the Palm Beach County Board of Public Instruc- 
tion has made possible the establishment of this 
technical training department to care for the 
long-time training needs of the county at a 
moment when it will render the greatest possible 
service.’ ” 

Mr. Craft states there is a vast need for creative 
work in vocational printing offices and asks for 
voluntary printing contributions of any nature 
from manufacturers in the printing arts. These 
boys love to create and produce printed pieces, 
no matter of what nature, as it gives them a 
wealth of experience. ‘‘Don’t forget,” he goes on 
to say, “these boys learning the printing trade 
today are the business men of tomorrow, and 
they will not forget a paper company or printing 
machinery company who took enough interest 
in their training while they were in vocational 
school to send them printed pieces to practice 
their craftsmanship on.” 
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j HE SAID HE WANTED 
THESE FORMS IN A RUSH. 
HERE THEY ARE RIGHT 
ON TIME! BET HE’LL 
BE PLEASED! 














When the job must be delivered right and 
on time, don’t take chances with unknown 
paper. Too often it slows up your presses 
and is the reason for delayed deliveries. 

Use Management Bond, the reliable 
watermarked paper made by Hammermill 
especially for jobs on which costs must be 
kept down. 

Management Bond is uniform ...a 





~ 
SURE HE WILL! HIS 
PRINTER DOESN'T RUN 
THE RISK OF PRESS 
TROUBLES ON WAR 
JOBS. HE USES 
MANAGEMENT BOND. 





© 








fast, dependable, economical performer in 
your shop. It’s sturdy ... an efficient worker 
in your customer’s business. Available 
through Hammermill Agents in white and 
colors, in standard weights and sizes. 

Mail the coupon for the Management 
Bond portfolio. Contains specimen printed 
forms. Suggests ideas for jobs you can sell 
today. It’s free. 


IP-M-AP 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—free—the Manage- 
ment Bond portfolio of printed forms. 


























The quality of Patawite 9lb manifold suggests a snowflake 





—it is so light, so precisely formed. 

Yet with all its charm, Patawite is strong and practical. 
It is the perfect light-weight sheet for folders, broadsides, 
airmail stationery, office forms, carbon copy paper and 


many other uses. 


PATAWITE“itongote| 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company ° Bristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. « III WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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the agic Lure 


of the Print Shop 
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Brecciisves it is the nature of a craft to create an unbreakable tie between itself and the worker 
in that field, a heart attachment equal to lifetime devotion. One familiar example is PRINTING. 
Once editor, compositor, or pressman catches the spirit of the shop, the spell is seldom broken. Like 
the odor of a camp fire, or a whiff of salt air, the beloved tang of printer’s ink, symbolical of a great 
profession, gets into your heart and soul. Law books, text books, encyclopedias, magazines, and news- 
papers, all smack of it. It is an invisible link that binds all intelligence together. It is the stimulus for 
creation in business or romance. This craftsmanship, this devotion to service and alertness to business 
needs, has nourished and developed an enormous industrial vitality, and whichever way the course of 
the future runs, the printer will always find himself able to adapt his helpfulness to new opportunity. 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive Guide Book 
of Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography. 64 pages (8Y2" 
x 11") of detailed description and information on every government 


public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct to 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


HARRIS -SEYBOLD- POTTER: COMPANY 


a a a DIVISION SEYBOLD DIVISION 
ctevetaAN ODO 5, OH t Oo 0D A ¥ tT O N F7, @R t © 


MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS °KNIFE 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY © © © @¢ @ GRINDERS *DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS 
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The Progress of lhe Tid 


REFLECTS 


Khe Service of lhe Duta 


And this Progress will make us worthy of all the 
goodwill and confidence established throughout 
the years and ready to serve, as never before, in 


your Pre-Peace Planning. Plan now—and be ready! 
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R. HOE & CO., INC. 


910 EAST 138th STREET, NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 
e CHICAGO ¢e BIRMINGHAM ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Basic business need . . . from small 

businesses to big businesses and the ones 

in between . . . that’s the letterhead . . . required 

in time of war and peace and depression and prosperity. 
But we'll do more than merely talk letterheads 

... we'll show you how to get letterhead business. For a 
free demonstration, send 3 copies of any letterhead — 
your own will do—to The Letterhead Clinic for a 
scientific analysis. It will be returned with a free 24-page 
book explaining The Clinic’s free business-building 

plan. Clip, clip, clip that convenient coupon. 


W hiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Cermanized Cépors 


- RAG-CONTENT 


i 








® ‘THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
2 Plover Drive, Stevens Point, Wis. 





C Here are 3 copies of a letterhead for your free, 
scientific analysis. 


[J Send me the free 24-page book descriptive of 
The Clinic’s free business-building plan. 


Nt 


Daecdsé, 
z 





Please attach to your BUSINESS letterhead. This offer 
restricted to printers in the U. S. A. 
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Are you properly 
emphasizing the 


Savines Feature 


OF YOUR PLANT’S PAYROLL 


SAVINGS PLAN? 


Worn the war swinging into 
its tensest phase, now’s the time to 
emphasize over and over again the 
savings feature of your Payroll 
Savings Plan. To press home to all 
your people the need of building 
up their savings—the need of 
building up their savings not only 
in wartime but also in the years 
directly after the war. To point out 
that a bond cashed before its full 
maturity is a bond killed before it 
has given its fullest service to its 


owner—or fo his country! 


Buying War Bonds, holding War 
Bonds, and keeping wartime sav- 
ings mounting—all are absolutely 
vital. But no one of these is enough 
by itself. The savings habit must 
be carried over into the years of 
reconstruction which will follow the 
war. For if, at war’s end, we have 


' fiash-in-the-pan’ spending, every- 


body loses. The spender loses, you 
lose, and the country loses! While 
a working public, convinced of 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


the value of continued, 

planned saving, is the sound- 

est possible foundation for private 
enterprise of every sort. 

We call these bonds War Bonds 
—and with their aid we will win 
this war at the earliest possible 
moment! But they’re Peace Bonds, 
too—and, rightly used, they will 
win for their holders, and for all 
of us, a happy and prosperous 
place in the years of peace to come. 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold. 


x Let’s All Back 


x the Attack... 


* with War Bonds! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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The fourth advertisement of a series appearing in Nation’s Business, Newsweek and U.S. News in the interest of 
those producing paper and printing so vital to the country’s commercial and industrial activities in time of war. 
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lt takes tons 
of PAPER 
to light a city 














Paper charts in generating plants and substations enable the op- 
erators to govern the flow of electricity. Paper instrument graphs & { Al 8 * R LY 
aid in providing power every minute of the day and night. 

Without transmission, conversion, and distribution records .. . 


without load diagrams, daily operating reports and all the other 
vital pieces of paper, a modern electric power system would be 
completely paralyzed. 
In a single year the power industry needs over 20,000,000 
pounds of paper for 3,500 different uses—not to mention the Cc 0 R P 0 RATI ON 


familiar monthly bills. which, if laid end to end, would wrap NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
twice around the world ! 





A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 
Clark rutect* imtfect* ultifect* 
% RESEARCH T: f K f M f = 
PAPERS For highest-quality Companion to Trufect For volume printing 


printing at lower cost at a price 


Kimberly-Clark are also makers of Tribal, Economy and 
“TRADE MARK Recondite cover stock, Regent bristol and Kimray school papers. 
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OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTO 


- 18385 S. PAULINA STREET + 


THERE ARE TWO FIGHTS, 
SON, YOURS AND Ours! 


Sure, I'll admit it is a lot to ask of 
you--an awful lot of sweat 
and sacrifice and the agony of muddy 
death. The lists grow longer every 
month. That's your fight, son. 


Ours is a different fight. Some of 
the sweat and sacrifice, yes. But not 
the rest. Maybe we get burned up at 
bungling. Sometimes it really hurts to 
buy more bonds on top of higher taxes. 
But all we have to do is ask ourselves 
how much do we owe our dead? Then 
our job shines crystal clear and we 
say — Buddy, pour it on, now. Get it 
over — fast, so Son can start to live 


again in this land of ours. 


FIVE CITATIONS! 


Goss has just earned the fifth cita- 
tion in recognition of continuous 
war material production for the 
United States Navy since 1939. 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS co. =: G0 


NEW YORK * 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


2 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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LOOK AHEAD with an organiza- 


tion planning always for your 
future requirements *« * x 


Today’s buyers of printin3, equipment are endowed with a broader 
knowledge of costs and of solving problems of increasing’, production. 
Curtailments and shortages have developed buyers’ ability to set things 
done despite the frequent necessity of resorting, to alternates. 


Our organization is ready to meet this challenZe to manufacture and 
deliver roller equipment that will meet the most exactin?, specifications. 
We have enjoyed the privilege of workin, with these same buyers and 
cooperating’, to our utmost in helping, the graphic arts industry in the 
service it is rendering, during, the present emergency. 


The exacting, fact-finding, scientific buyers of plant equipment of today 
are a big, departure from the pioneer printers who, because of anti- 
quated equipment, had to resort to much Suesswork and experimenta- 
tion on nearly every job. 





Ideal’s two modern laboratories have contributed sreatly in removin}, 
the guesswork from roller performance. 





Ideal Rollers are custom-built with exactness and precision to serve on 
your equipment to produce a specific type of work with ink, stock and 
production speeds taken into careful consideration. 


Our experienced representatives are ready to be of service to you now. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS Sales offices in principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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KNOWN FOR BETTER SERVICE; 
USED BY LEADING PRINTERS 


Wise printers are preparing to produce faultless presswork 
ee / throughout the summer by “eel AMERICAN ROLLERS on 
edema hand for the hot weather grind. Why don’t you try them this 
RUBBER ROLLERS season? You'll like these par-excellent rollers. They're pre- 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS conditioned for efficient, trouble-free summer time service. 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS That means we've given them everything it takes to stand 
the toughest temperatures. You'll find them durable, depend- 
pe nescancongy able, capable. Produced by skilled roller craftsmen in one of 
today’s most modern roller plants, there’s no finer printer's 
roller anywhere. Change to AMERICAN ROLLERS for real 

service this summer. Order yours today. 


NEW ALL-SYNTHETIC RUBBER ROLLER 


Perfected and ready for service, and already making a great name 
for itself in leading plants, is our new AMERICAN All-Synthetic 
RUBBER ROLLER. Laboratory tests showed it to have remarkable 
efficiency, and actual performance on magazine, newspaper, rotary 
and offset presses is giving it a reputation for splendid all-around 
dependability. Built to mathematical exactness and stays so. Handles 
ink beautifully. Induces clean, sharp presswork. Stands up to its job 
_in every kind of temperature. Investigate. See for yourself. 


YCAN ROLLER COMPANY 


[eT EMPeOPEET ......°. . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


tow Jteeeeee y STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, FNDIANA 
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Perhaps you need, and would like to buy, a 


Rosback Pony Rotary Perforator. If it were 
possible we would be glad to build one for you. 
Under present conditions however the very few 
Pony Rotary Perforators available are 
being carefully allocated by the War Pro- 


duction Board. 


If you cannot qualify now for a new 
Pony Rotary Perforator but do have a Rosback 
Vertical Perforator that needs some fixing up, 
let us rebuild it to bring back its original 
efficiency. We'll be glad to do this for you, the 
cost is reasonable, and your Rosback dealer 
can accept your order for this work under your 


AA2-MRO Priority. 


Of course you will never be able to obtain the 
production and cost-saving advantages of a 
Pony Rotary with any vertical perforator. But 
with your Rosback Vertical Perforator rebuilt 
for more efficient operation it will serve you 
well for the duration. And later on you'll 
probably be able to obtain a better allowance 
for it in trade for the Pony Rotary Perforator 





: , 
you'll want to buy as soon as. new machines Buy War Bonds... 


are available. Buy MORE Bonds 


eee today 
Write or phone your Rosback dealer today. If 





you haven’t made his acquaintance we'll be 


glad to put you in touch with him. 


E P ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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An Encyclopedia of Advertising Art 


FTEN we are prone to forget that the alpha- 

bet began with pictures. Often we dismiss 

as a cliche the old Chinese proverb that 
“One picture is worth ten thousand words.” 


Whether you are selling Victory and a new peace 
for the world, or whether you are publicizing your 
good name—with some hint of new products to come 
when Victory is won—you may often forget that Art, 
coupled with words, is a vital link of communication 
with the minds of those you wish to reach—must 
reach—if you are to succeed. 

Here is an issue of Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers to revive that knowledge. To inspire by the 
inspiring efforts of others. Proof that Art is an in- 
spirer of high morale, a champion of right, an arm 
for Victory ... and a handmaiden of industry and 
commerce. 


Right out of today, coupled with Art from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica of the latter half of the 
18th century . . . this demonstration comes to you 
in seven dramatizations . .-. side by side with a 
selected group of the colorful illustrations that 
abound in today’s advertising . . . those graphic 
creations which are raising the standard of modern 
advertising to the Fine Arts Division. 

There is Nature; there is Architecture, Beauty, 
Agriculture, War, Literature, Music. Seven avenues 
of approach to the minds of men . . . tapped with 
high purpose . . . each one an Inspiration in itself. 


“The White Cliffs of Dover,” by Elias Childe, here 
pictured, is the cover of the current issue of “West- 
vaco Inspirations for Printers” No. 146. 


Look at this issue not as something to observe .. . 
but as something to enter. And something to do. For 
whatever has been done by printing on paper, that 
you can do... to your, and the world’s eternal 
profit. 

There is a copy waiting for you. It is procurable 
from your nearest Westvaco Distributor, or by writing 
or phoning to any one of the Company addresses. 


The Cover Artist ; Elias Childe was an indefatigable worker; 
and, when the technical excellence of his paintings is also 
considered, it may truly be said that his life work was, to 
say the least, remarkable. During his 50 years of labor— 
from 1798 until his death in 1848—he exhibited no fewer 
than 487 of his paintings at three contemporary showplaces 
of London, 59 at the Royal Academy from 1824 until 1848, 
114 at the British Institution, and 314 at the Suffolk Gal- 
lery, besides an uncataloged number at the Water-Color 
Society of which he was a member. Connoisseurs today 
applaud his work; centuries hence his paintings will doubt- 
less be treasured as types of an art long since passed away. 


Invest in Victory: Buy U.S. War Bor 


New York: 230 Park Avenue 
Chicago: 35 E. Wacker Drive 
Philadelphia: Public Ledger Building 
San Francisco: 503 Market St. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com} 








White Cliffs of Dover, by Elias Childe 
From the painting in the 
Schoneman Galleries, Inc., New York 
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Eagle-A Acceptance Bond is all that the name implies, an accepted 
leader. This 50% cotton content bond paper has received the 
endorsement of thousands of Printers and Consumers — it has 
justified its name and deserves its national reputation. Papers in 
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EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE RECORD 
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Your Paper Merchant will be glad to give you full details about 
Eagle-A Acceptance Bond and its companion papers. 
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Prpreses: 


The Eagle-A Trade-mark is your guarantee 
of uniform quality in business papers. 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


KEEP THE ATTACK ROLLING 
BUY WAR BONDS — SAVE WASTE PAPER — DONATE YOUR BLOOD 
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WHISPERING CAMPAIGNS---AND ROLLERS 


A suggestion of the shortage of any pred- 
uct during war time brings on a buying 
rush that often results in needless purchas- 
es and waste---or perhaps rationing. 

The purpose of rationing is to propor- 
tionate goods in order that the military 
needs are met first, and what is left, be 
distributed fairly. 

PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHING have 
been declared NECESSARY to the war 
effort. They have certain allowances and 
ratings that at this time insure you the roll- 


ers you need--the KIND you have found in 
the past to perform most efficiently. This 
preference will continue. 

You can get the rollers you prefer from 
Bingham --- Synthetic Rubber, Natural 
Rubber, Vulcanized Oil, or Composition. 
These will be fresh, live rollers---not OVER- 
AGE before you put them on the press. 

When you are ready to make your roller 
changes for the season, order the kind of 
rollers you want---from Bingham. There is 
a representative convenient to you. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 


Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 
CHICAGO 


Atlanta Des Moines 
Cleveland Detroit 
Dallas Houston 


indianapolis 
Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 
Kansas City 


Minneapolis Pittsburgh 


Oklahoma City Springfield, 0. 
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New PLANE-O-PLATE Features Promise 
New Speed-Accuracy-Ruggedness in 


Equipment for NEW 
PLASTIC MOLDS FOR 
ELECTROTYPES! Read 


announcement next month, 


MONOMELT COMPANY ""hinneapous © 





THINKING ABOUT A 


ROTARY PRESS? 


KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


FINE CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 
TOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRY SINCE 1904 


Then you'll wanf to consider at 
the same time the faster plate mounting, auto- 
matic locking and precision registering pos- 
sible with PMC WARNOCK CYLINDERS. Or 
if you are already operating rotary press 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC equipment with old style plate cylinders, 
ae pens you'll want to learn how these can be modern- 


Rn ene ae, ized via the PMC WARNOCK SYSTEM . . . 

eee eee ee with its Rotary Hook that automatically locks 

SEES Le Ene, in the groove when inserted, requiring no 

SES Tre ee Res ae ee further manipulation. Write today for com- 
TYPE FOUNDERS plete details. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE « CINCINNATI, OHIO 
23 EAST 26TH STREET @ NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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*HEAVIER IMPRESSIONS. . . Whether it be a tissue form or a die 
cut gasket the Kluge Automatic Press always has the reserve impressional 
strength to handle every job it is called upon to produce. Our experience 


in press building may be of help to you in these trying times. 
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THE FIRST PRESS 10 START 
IN THE MORNING 


ines equipped with BisuR 

TIC LUBRICATING SYSTEMS waste 

o time! Start your machine... 
automatically the proper oil film is 
metered to each bearing ...whatever 
its type, location, speed, load. No 
forgotten bearings ...no excessive 
feed to spoil work or waste oil. BisUR 
. the modern aid to maintained 


accuracy... longer machine life... 


"American Type Founders 
17x 22 “Kelly” Printing Press 


-—Biyur 


Hi lil nly 


4) AUTOMATICALLY 


quality output... uninterrupted pro- 


duction ... safety... reduced costs! 
BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
LUBRICATION . 


THE ARSENAL 





OF THE PRESS ROOM 


Back of the Army’s guns 
there must be an efficient 
arsenal for production of 
ammunition. Guns can- 
not shoot without shells. 
Presses cannot print 
without type forms, and 
back of every pressroom 
must be a composing 
room capable of deliver- 


ing good printable forms promptly. This re- 
quires the best equipmentand skilled work- 
men armed with the most efficient tools to 
enable them to produce at low cost. 


The necessity to over- 
come by human effort the 
inefficiencies of equip- 
ment is a common cause 
of composing room loss- 
es. Older equipment that 
still looks good is often 
out-dated and unsuitable 
to modern conditions 
where high costs are a 


serious menace to profits. Support your 
presses with a composing room adequately 
equipped with Hamilton furniture. It will 


help to stop many hidden losses. 





HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS 
WISCONSIN 
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Use this Idea Kit to lead the 
way to more printing orders! 
Get a free copy from your near- 
est Eastco Paper Merchant. 


BU EE 


A MESSAGE FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 





Wa But Reals 


NEXT TO A PERSONAL CALL, nothing 
sells like a letter. A letter is friendly, 
intimate, conversational. It can say “be 
patient,” “we’re sorry,” and “remember 
us” better than any other type ot mes- 
sage in print. 

You have many customers who right 
now could have letters do much more 


for them among their regular and pro- 


spective customers and clients. Letters 
in quantity can be either printed or proc- 
essed; they are economical to produce. 

Sell “letters” and youll sell printing 
— with envelopes-to-match. 

In the present struggle for post-war 
recognition, business hasn’t overlooked 
the extra importance and usefulness of 
timely letters. 


For better letterheads and better letters, use watermarked ATLANTIC BOND. 
Sold by Eastco Merchants in all leading cities. 


A 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


7 CO See 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS 


Ad 


PRODUCT 40 -F 
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A GRAPHIC POINT ABOUT 
POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS ®@ 


For 164 years Huber has given continuous, reliable service to the graphic arts. Old? 


Yes, in point of years—but always on its toes when dealing with problems of the day. 
Just as it will be ’way out in front when it comes to dealing with postwar printing 
perplexities and developments. It’s good business to rely on a supplier who controls 
every phase of manufacture even to the production of raw materials . . . for your 
printing inks — LETTERPRESS or OFFSET for the PUBLICATION, CONTAINER, BAG, 
WRAPPER and COMMERCIAL fields .. . or for other grades of inks. It pays to keep 


ahead with Huber. 














HUBER PRODUCTS ( IN USE SINCE 1780 
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J. M. HUBER, INC. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° ST. LOUIS BOSTON 











Maintaining Standards 


Maintaining standards in bookbind- 
ing is the constant aim of every worker 
in the BROCK and RANKIN organi- 


zation. Care in the selection of mate- PRINTER---LAY THAT 
rials and sincerity in the performance PENCIL DOWN! 
e e e e 


of every operation combined with the 
yop Valuing jobs by assembling costs in a long, labor- 


alert scrutiny of each completed book ious row of figures is the old, out-moded way . . 
time-consuming, hazardous and wasteful. 


have enabled us to retain a high 
JOIN THE FPC BRIGADE 


standard of excellence. 
—the thousands of success- 
ful printers who save time, 


avoid error and put their 
BROCK and RANKIN FRAN, . ; business on a_ business-like 


Book and Catalog Binding basis by using the 


for More Than Fifty Years FRANKLIN PRINTING 


CATALOG 
619 South La Salle Street, Write today for our no-risk 


Chicago 5, Illinois trial order plan. 


PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
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HELP! ; ways To make 


NUMBERING MACHINES LAST! 


@) Inspect regularly after each run. 


@® Always keep clean and properly oiled and adjusted. 
ee 


@ Roberts big Service Department will recondition—any 
make—for you. But... When replacing worn-out ma- 
chines, insist on ROBERTS with all these advantages: 
Positive-action Direct Drive; Low Plunger; large Main 
Spring; welded steel Plunger Guide Pins; Steel Case and 
Staple Release for plunger; Double Wire Spring straddles 
the unit retaining pawl; improved Drop Cipher. 


Buy Model 27... 
5-Wheel, $12. 


Less $=7 20 each 
40% a= net 
Or Model 28... 
6-Wheel, $14. 


Less $@ 4Q each 
40% 8% net 


Roman or Gothic style; forward or backward action. 
Quantity discounts; 10% trade-in. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
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STEP AHEAD OF POST-WAR 
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NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 371 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson 4, N. J 


NEW ERA 


| MULTI-PROCESS PRESS | 


@ 5389 
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| ‘ig SPHEREKOTE 


TYMPAN COVER 


STOP OFFSET 


ON ROTARY AND FLAT BED 
PERFECTOR PRESSES WITH 


SPHEREKOTE! 


Less offsetting—sharper printing—fewer clean- 
ups—these are some of SPHEREKOTE’S advan- 
tages. Consisting of a tough rope paper backing 
coated with perfectly formed, microscopic glass 
spheres (50,000 to the inch), this improved tym- 
pan cover provides a “ball contact’’ that picks 
up practically no ink from freshly printed areas. 
It is non-absorbent and as easy to clean as a 
glass window. The spherical shape of the beads 
prevents crushing or breaking: SPHEREKOTE will 
run 2-to 6 times more impressions than ordinary 
tympan papers. For complete information fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 
Made in 


Minnesota am 
Xp RoDUCTs/ 


TILT 
ManuFacturinc co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: SAINT PAUL 6, MINN. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


i Cc. 


ing pany 





Minnesota Mining & M 
Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send us, without obligation, prices and data on 1P444 
SPHEREKOTE Glass Bead Coated TYMPAN COVER. 


Name 





Address 


City. Zone. State. 
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% Every piece of CHALLENGE LABOR- 
SAVING IRON FURNITURE is beveled on 
all 12 sides . .. no sharp corners means no 
bumps, dents or overhang. Faster lock-up. 
Raised figures on each piece show the pica 
size at a glance. Range of standard sizes 
from 2x4 to 10x70 ems pica. 


Light, easy to handle. Cross braces for ex- 
tra strength. Drainage holes in every piece. 


We will gladly send a complete list of sorts 
and special fonts . . . economically priced. 


FoR VicTorRY....Buy BONDS 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Eastern Sales Office: 


= en 50 Church St., NEW YORK 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Volume 113. ¢ April, 1944 e¢ Number 1 














PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Horace T, Hunter, President 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. Frazier, Secretary 


308 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 





THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and signifi- 

cant information on matters concerning the printing and allied 

industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
ted and presented in typewritten manuscript. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
eluding Spain, =. year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
$10.00. —- cop + .40; none free. Foreign, not included 
im postal union, naa 1.00 a year. Make checks or money or- 
ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
ration. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 


For Canada and WT ge ey one year, $4.50; two years, 
$8.00; three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 
tions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Ont. 


When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 








FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 57 Goldsmith 
Avenue, Acton, London W3, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
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Precision 


PAPER KNIVES 


1 Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 
for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


iD “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 
.001” variance throughout length of cut, 


33 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 
to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum number of cuts between grindings. 


Gh Furnished as standard equipment on many 


of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines 
for more than 60 years. 


For Quotations Write 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


604 NEGLEY PLACE @ DAYTON, OHIO 
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Consult This Index First for Advertisers in This Issue—Check the Want Ads in These Pages 





American Academy of Art 

American Roller Co. 

American Steel Chase Co. 

American Type Founders ; 
American Writing Paper Corp. ..... 84 


Beckett Paper Company 

Bijur Lubricating Corp. ............ 88 
Bingham Brothers Company 
Bingham’s, Samuel, Son Mfg. Co... 
Brandtjen & Kluge Co. ............ 87 
Brock and Rankin 


Central Compounding Company.... 
Challenge Machinery Co. 92 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ...... 
Second Cover 
Champlain Division of The Fred 


Goat Co. 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 
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Consolidated Water Power & Paper. 15 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co. 13 
Cromwell Paper Co........ Third Cover 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ........... 12 
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Embossograph Process Co., Inc. .... 97 
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Fuchs & Lang Mig. Co. ............ 14 
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Goss Printing Press Co. ............ 78 
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Greenlee Company 99 


Hamilton Mig. COs 2... bcc cccceccns 88 
Hammermill Paper Co. ........... 5, 71 
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Howard Paper co. 7 
Huber, Inc., J. M. 


Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. ............ 79 
International Paper Co. ............ 22 
International Printing Ink 

Intertype Corporation 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Kimble Electric 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


Mead Sales a Gike Ohek eee eke we 18, 19 
Megill, Edw. L., Co. 93 
Mergenthaler Linotype Cai rae otis 23 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. 3 
Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. .... 91 
Monomelt Company 86 
Munising Paper Co., The 
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Weare Pere lt Ce eo icc cckcscncrces 91 
Northwest Paper Co. .............. 9 
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Paper Manufacturers Co. .......... 93 
Parsons Paper 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 

Payne & Walsh Corp. 

Porte Publishing Co. .........sc.00- 90 
Printcraft Representatives 94 
Printing Machinery Co. ............ 86 
Rising Paper Co. 

Roberts Numbering Machine Co. ... 
Rosback, F. P., Co. 

Rouse, H. B, MI cc cdeessavuns 97 
Scott, Walter, & Co. 

Seneca Wire & Mfg. C 

Simonds Worden White ‘Co. 

Type & Press of Illinois 

Ur G, BRVElOnS Coie: 6 ce ccc Sccccces 97 
Vandercook & Sons 

Weston, Byron, Co. 2 
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RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classification, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THE INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 


Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 


s a Ltt 3 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
% inch... i 

t inch... 

2 inches. . 27. 00 25. 00 23.00 21.00 





BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
resses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. ¥. 











Largest assortment and best selling line of Pads for either Art or 
Business Calendars. Write for catalog. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 
MARKET AND 49TH STS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Continued on page 94) 





PERFECTION 


Flat Gummed Papers 


Minutes are precious these days. One reason why more 
printers daily specify PERFECTION Gummed Papers for 
all label, sticker or seal work. This stock needs no “baby- 
ing’—no extra press time. Its fine surface is remarkably 
printable (you can print on the gummed side, too)—and 
it’s flat the year ’round. Made with dextrine or strong gum- 
ming—it won’t “cake” or “block” Comes in ten whites and 
25 beautiful colors. Without obligation, send for free sample book. 


WARTIME 
PRINTING 





Paper Manufacturers Co. 


on OO Oo = 


PENNA. 





MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


i 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 

engraved stationery of fine quality. 
Siegeist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 
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A SLOGAN OF LONG STANDING 
IN THE FINE PAPER FIELD 


ZI 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ TWO-COLOR PRESS WANTED. 5/0 
Miehle, in good condition, with or 
without feeder, wanted immediately. 
State serial number and full particulars 
and price. Box A-695, % Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 








@ WANTED TO BUY—Hacker Plate 

Gauge. Prefer No. 9 with flat base 
plate, complete with setting gauges. 
New or used. Write W. C. Morgan, % 
Birmingham Eccentric, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF . 





@ WANTED—A Universal Mono-Tabu- 
lar Broach in good order. The Herald 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 


THINK OF WHITING 











@ WANTED—Hacker or Vandercooke 

Block Leveler. State age, serial num- 
ber. Condition and Price. Write Box 
A-707 % The Inland Printer 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, IIl. 


FOR SALE 


IMPORTANT 


MANY PRINTERS HAVE LOST 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


because they have failed 
to consult us before sell- 
ing their printing plants. 
—DON'T BE A VICTIM— 
of your own carelessness. 
Nationwide Offerings Solicited 
Phone REctor 2-1395 
All Matters Held Confidential 


Printcraft Representatives 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





For almost eighty years the Whiting Paper Company have 
been manufacturing fine papers. The standards for these 
fine papers were set so high and have been kept so religiously 
that today the slogan ‘‘When You Think of Writing Think of 
Whiting” has become a national by-word. 








FINE WRITING ¢ INDEX « MANIFOLD 
MIMEOGRAPH ¢ TYPEWRITING 


No. 1 Bond 100 % Rag Whiting’s No.1 LinenLedger 100% Rag 
Imperial Bond 100 % Rag Sterling Ledger 85% Rag 
State Bond. -- 100% Rag Record Ledger 75% Rag 
Exposition Bond 75% Rag Title Ledger 50% Rag 
Textile Bond 50% Rag Currency Ledger 25% Rag 
Mutual Bond 25% Rag Sizes and weights on application. 














e NO. 4 MIEHLE PRESS, No. 14620, 

four roller, flat bed, Hand Fed. DC 
motor, complete controls, also set of 
rollers. Excellent condition, never in 
production, used occasionally for test- 
ing paper stock. Inspection at our of- 
na Butler Paper Corp., 223 W. Monroe 

, Chicago, Illinois. 


Write to us for price lists! 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 





e FOR SALE—Well equipped plant do- 

ing diversified printing business, ex- 
cellent reputation, volume $100,000 an- 
nually, large midwestern city. Selling 
because of owner’s death. In business 
more than quarter of century. Box 
A-700, % The Inland Printer. 


LE LILE IE LILA LL LEE ELE LE IE LEA MG MM A (Continued on Next Page) 


111.N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 154 West 14th St., New York 11,N.Y. 
10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 619 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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AMSCO CHASES ROTARY PRESSES 


ne * eens rst me — GUARANTEED for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Devers, too, trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 

















ORDWAY TYPE GAUGE AND COPY FITTER 

Use it yourself—educate customers in how to cut costs— 

save time—eliminate alterations! Type copy to exact 
measure—dope copy to fill space, in - ee of setting. 
Copy Fitter shows number of lines of 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
point; on reverse, number of chaanenens in these sizes for 
any given length line. Measures up to 13” width or depth. 
Used for years by printers, ad-men, writers, editors. Send 
order and $1.50 ($1.25 in dozen lots) to The Inland Printer 
300k Dept. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





FOR SALE (continued) 








Modern machinery 
guarantees a 
better job! 


2 Miehle 46 inch two color 
units Nos. 17864, 18176 


2 Kelly B Special presses 
1 Rice 12x18 automatic 
1 Model C Intertype 

1 Challenge EKH drill 


3 New Thompson imposing 
tables 37x51,39x65, 51x75, 
all steel construction. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


220 S. Jefferson, Chicago 6 








@® PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE—On 
account of owners deciding to retire 
from the printing business there is for 
sale one of the largest, most modern 
and completely equipped printing plants 
in South Florida. Includes real estate 
consisting of three lots and three build- 
ings. Now doing all kinds of printing 
from simple cards to intricate four- 
color process work. Also includes long 
established weekly newspaper of good 
reputation. Sales up to $19,000.00 per 
month depending on season. Established 
in 1922. High class clientele, excellent 
credit rating. Paper quota very good. 
Anyone really interested in a success- 
ful, established business in a fast-grow- 
ing community write for further de- 
tails to Box 2061, Miami 12, Florida. 





@ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—C & P 10x 

15 Job Press with Miller Feeder. In- 
ter. fonts; 7 pt. No. 603; 8 pt. with 10 pt. 
blk. No. 645; 12 pt. with italic No. 881; 
12 pt. typewriter; 10A12, 11A12. Also 
border slides. Proofs and prices. Moni- 
tor, Ft. Seott, Kansas. 


RF Cg GP Cragg GPP IO gc 


Profitable Commercial 
Printing Business For Sale 


The largest and, we believe, most profitable commer- 
cial printing plant in its area, with fine equipment, 
good g . dt personnel, is for sale as 
a going concern. 

Has made a good profit every year for nearly half a 
century. Volume 1940, $116,000; 1941, $110,000; 1942, 
$119,000; 1943, $135,000. 

Fine reputation for quality of work, service, prompt- 
ness and sane prices. 

Field holds ample opportunity for good manage- 
ment to expand service, volume and profit. 

Located in the heart of a far western inland empire, 
it is fairly free from met: hi ition. Partic- 
ularly desirable city as to business opportunity, 
homes, cli etc. G ing rapidly. 














For sale only for cash, or nearly all cash, as owners, * 


engaged in other businesses, prefer.to continue the 
commercial plant, which is separately housed in its 
own location, than to make a conditional sale. 

This is a real opportunity for a printing plant execu- 
tive, operator or investor who desires to invest $60,000 
to buy a profitable going concern. 

Plant open for inspection any time. Books and 
appraisal available for study. 

If you are interested, write, giving most complete 
information in reference to yourself, your financial 
ability, and your background. 

Your correspondence will be treated in the fullest 
confidence, and we will ask similar courtesy from you. 


Address Box A-702, Inland Printer 
PR GE Pp TOU iF Ra fe Gg A 
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About BULLETS. 
AND PAPER 


In the army bullets are bought to be used up 
— yet the army insists first on quality — not 
price. Cheap bullets that jam in the tommy- 
gun slow up the attack — smooth working 
ammunition speeds the battle. In business 
paper is also bought to be used — yet too often 
paper is bought on price — not quality. Cheap 
paper can “jam” the smoothness of your office 


routine — can slow the battle of production. 


Get faster action in all your paper work with 
Parsons high grade papers, made with strong 
cotton fibers. For nearly a century these papers 
have been helping American business get its 


“paper work” done faster, and better. 


Write today for Demonstration Folder of these 
superior business papers and see how they can 


be used in your business. 


Parsons PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, Mass. 


Parsons faper 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing These Advertisers 

















BOOKS FOR PRINTERS 


How to Make Type Readable... .$2.00 

By D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker. Results of 
testing 12,000 students over 12-year period to find 
standards for all factors of type selection and 
arrangement on printed page. 


Layouts & Letterheads..........$5.00 
By Carlyle, Oring, and Richland. Original lay- 

outs of advertisements and letterheads to use ‘as 

is'' or combine and adapt. 10 by 8; 152 pages. 


Lettering, By Wm. Longyear..... $3.00 
Making Type Work (Sherbow)...$1.75 


101 Roughs (Revised, Expanded) . .$3.00 

By Don May. A ready reference handbook 
of ad layouts based upon 31 definite layout pat- 
ferns, accompanied by har i type combina 
tions and rules for layout. 


Script Letter, The.............+$3.50 
By Tommy Thompson. The fashionable lettering, 

this shows its practical application in commercial 

design, advertising, packaging, et cetera. 


Technique of Advertising Layout. .$7.50 

By Frank H. Young. Basic principles are dem- 
onstrated by 140 layouts, complete ads, and color 
pages by renowned layout experts. Lettering, de- 
sign and typography, for newspapers, direct mail. 
10 by 13; 200 pages. 











Type Specimens for Layout, Printing 
and Lettering, By Wm. Longyear.$2.50 
Nearly 400 alphabets for letterers, layout men. 


Typologia: Studies in Design and Plate- 
making, By Frederic W. Goudy.$3.00 
America's great type designer describes de- 

signing a type and details of making, from the de- 

signer's mental attitude to the printed impression. 

Each step is graphically illustrated. 


Practical Touch System for Linotype 

Keyboard, By E. B. Harding. .. .$2.25 

(Adaptable also for intertypes and linographs.) 
Teaches correct thods by el tary, progres- 
sive exercises for self instruction of beginners. 
Copy and styles for practice work to increase speed 
and accuracy. Outlines routine care of machine. 


Linotype & Intertype Speed Book.$1.00 
By H. J. Pickert. A direct method of learning 

fingering of linotype, intertype, and linograph 

keyboard by touch system. 3% by 5; 9 lessons. 


Linotype Keyboard Operation. .. .$2.75 
Manual by Mergenthaler Linotype Co. of meth- 

ods of study and procedures for setting various 

kinds of composition on linotype. 180 pages. 


Linotype Machine Principles... ..$3.50 

Official manual, by Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Essential facts on basic mechanisms, parts, and 
functions. The cause, effect, and remedy of certain 
troubles are given so with proper maintenance 
these will never happen. 487 pages. 


Mechanism of the Linotype. .....$2.50 

By John S. Thompson. (Twelfth edition.) Com- 
plete instructions on care and operation of lino- 
type, for novices or experienced operators, with 
170 illustrations of parts and latest models. Re- 
vised and amplified by E. M. Keating, instructor 
in Mergenthaler Linotype School, Chicago. Ex- 
plains functions, adjustments, replacement of parts, 
and things to remember. 4'/. by 6!/.; 230 Pages. 





Photography and Platemaking for Photo- 
Lithography, By |. H. Sayre... .$5.00 
A text book authorities endorse. Step-by-step 
procedure, copy to finished albumen or deep- 
etched plate. Chemistry, formulas for wet, dry 
plate negatives. Technique of filtering, making 
halftones, drop-outs, color, layout, imposition. 


Geta complete new list now ready! 
Order direct from this. Enclose 
remittance—we’ll pay postage in U.S. 








THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, 6 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 











@ JCB SHOP IN LOS ANGELES, Calif., 

fastest growing city in U.S. A. Inter- 
type, Verticle, Kluge, etc., est. 20 years 
doing fine business, suitable for 2 men 
past draft age, Box A-697, % Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 





® Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





@ FOR SALE: One Model H 28” Colum- 

bia Bronzer, Automatic Feed with 
Jogger Table, Now in operation. Make 
30,1 


ee Gordon & Son, Inc., Baltimore 





@ FOR SALE—DeVilbiss Spray outfit 
for the No. 1 Miehle press. O’Bannon 
Publishing Company, Corydon, Indiana. 





@ Bench saw, 4% H.P. motor, $30.00. 
Also Boston Wire Stitcher, almost 
new. T. Daniel, Artesia, New Mexico. 








BARGAINS 


% Model C Intertype 

% Model C & CSM, 42-pica Intertype 

% Model S Linotype 

* Style B Kelly Special 

* Miller High Speed 

% 63” Oswego Cutter, hand clamp, 
Power Back Gauge 

*% 63” Oswego Cutter, hand clamp 

% Miehle Cylinders, all sizes 

% C&P & Thomson Job Presses 

% Boston & National Wire Stitchers 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 


82 Beekman St. N. Y. C. 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 








HELP WANTED 





Typographic Service Representative 


To sell and service a well established 
market with present and __ post-war 
opportunity. We need a trained man 
who wants a permanent connection with 
a midwestern city’s leading typesetter. 
Write for interview. Box No. A-701. 
¢/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 

















@ THREE GOOD MEN wanted by Stew- 

art-Simmons Company, Waterloo, Ia. 
—an active old established firm that 
specializes in high grade advertising 
literature. Permanent jobs—not war- 
time replacements. Good living condi- 
tions; Waterloo is not a war production 
center. Must be draft exempt. Give ex- 
perience and salary required and send 
samples of jobs you have worked on. 
(1) Printer—one who knows and prac- 
tices good typography and accurate 
make-up. (2) Lock-Up man who can do 
precision work on color forms, register 
on the press, and at times help with 
make-up. (3) Pressman who knows ac- 
curate make-ready, close color match- 
ing, and the value of even continuous 
eolor on fine four-color work and can 
still get good production. 


@ MAN WITH “FRONT OFFICE” ex- 
perience and ability to service high 
grade commercial, book and annual 
printing by old established firm. Write 
full particulars as to experience and 
ability, giving references. State avail- 
ability, salary expected and draft status. 
The R. L. Bryan Company, Drawer 900, 
Columbia (F), South Carolina. 








@ WANTED, Rotary letter press press- 

men and assistants for 64 page 2 color 
Rotary press. High wages with plenty 
of overtime. Reply to Progressive 
Farmer, 821 North 19th St., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 





HELP WANTED (continued) 


FOREMAN 
FOR CYLINDER 
PRESS ROOM 


@® Would you care to be in charge 
of the cylinder press division of a 
large rapidly growing graphic arts 
business, located in a city of less 
than 25,000 in the Central West? 

The establishment in question is 
today doing a splendid business, 
with a wonderful post-war future 
ahead. It is the kind of business you 
could be proud to be associated 
with and which can offer to the 
right man an opportunity well 
worth consideration. 

Your qualifications? A thorough 
knowledge, not only of fine com- 
mercial printing but also of 
process color printing at its best. 
An ability to get along with men 
and hold their respect, to handle 
a department efficiently, to pass on 
your knowledge to those under 
you. 

If interested write full particu- 
lars regarding yourself, your work 
and experience to A-698 ©/g The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, II. 





@ COMPOSING ROOM working fore- 

man, union, for catalog makeup dept. 
Executive and results minded. Experi- 
enced in style layout, marking for ma- 
chines and efficiently directing 10 to 20 
men. Must be able to talk intelligently 
and pleasantly to customers. State age, 
experience, and full qualifications, Ad- 
dress Inland Printer, Box A-706, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


@ WANTED—Offset man to take charge 

of Offset Dept. 17x22 Webendorfer, 
10x15 Multilith. Make own plates, no 
camera. $55 week for 40 hrs. plus over- 
time, Steady job to right man. Kluge 
Pressman to operate new Kluges. $1.28 
per hr. for 40 hours, plus overtime. Are 
now running about 50 hours week. 80% 
defense work. General Printing Co., 17 
W. Lawrence St., Pontiac, Mich. 


@ WANTED—Printer to handle make- 

up on evening daily averaging 12-14 
pages daily. Duplex tubular equipment, 
6 machines, Ludlow and Elrod. Open 
shop. Experience as operator and ad 
compositor desirable but not necessary. 
Excellent working conditions. Perma- 
nent; no floaters considered. Fine com- 
munity. 17,000 population. Prefer some- 
one from Ohio, but consideration given 
all applicants. The News-Messenger, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


@ DRAFT-EXEMPT desk man capable 
of handling AP wire or other copy. 
Apply immediately, giving full particu- 
lars, salary, ete. This is not war plant 
town and living costs are low. Dean 
Wilde, Managing Editor Gazette, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
@ Progressive bank supply house wants 
competent compositor and cylinder 
pressman with substantial investment. 
Small Wis. town. Modern commercial 
plant. No newspaper. Write A-704, The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 

















@ PRESSMAN for Duplex Flat Bed an- 

gle-bar press. Union scale. Afternoon 
daily, 8,000 circulation. Midway between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Times- 
Journal, Vineland, N. J. 





@ PRINTER for commercial and bank 
work in Southwest. Permanent em- 
ployment. Box A-703, % The Inland 
Printer. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITY 


for printing plant 
PRODUCTION MANAGER! 


A permanent position with a top-ranking, 
c — | long-established printing concern in an out- 
_ rOus SONS ee eS. standing Southeastern city is ready and waiting 
NO laborious cutting of a few slugs at o time. > / 
for an honest, reliable experienced man. 


| NO machine production handicaps. ; 
| NO bottle-neck ot the sow. This man must have a record of achievement 


and the ability to earn $5,000.00 or more per 
The Master Rouse Band Saw automatically selects lengths, 


and accurately cuts to variable measures a full galley of year by managing personnel and production 
aq slugs in thirty-five seconds. in our plant. He should have an intimate 


The number of different lengths required does not in : 
any way affect the speed of sawing. Spacing material technical knowledge of letterpress: and off-set 
may be cut with equal ease. production. He should possess the executive 


Though not available until our war work is completed, ad - 

a knowledge of the performance of the Rouse Band Saw ability to direct the work of fifty employees. 

7% is essential to the production executive who is planning This position will mean even more if he has a 
% . Cirevlars will be sent without obligating you - : 

gens vaideneenal es = working knowledge of cost accounting and a 

n any way. 





capacity for accurate estimating. Only a man 
of good ethics and personal integrity can qual- 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY ify for this work. 


2218 North Woyne Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 








The company who wants to employ this man 
occupies a strong competitive position, and has 
financial strength which reflects more than 
thirty-five years of business success. 


ROUND OR FLAT This is an unusual and very real opportu- 
nity. The man who believes he can qualify 
should write to us immediately, outlining per- 
sonal and business record in complete detail 
... (Any correspondence received will be kept 
in strict confidence. ) 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 





ENGDAHL BINDERY 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” We will reply with our full story and if 


* “. > . . . 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. strong mutual interests are evident will make 
Telephone Monroe 6062 % ° . ° 
an appointment for a personal interview in 














your city. 
To Keep ’em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS Please address your letter to 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 


tHe empossocrara process co. inc. | OWNER IN SOUTHEASTERN CITY 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Box No. A-694 





Envelopes are Backed by a | c/o Inland Printer 


« "2 Guarantee that Means Something 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS . 
13 PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST Chicago 6, lil. 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 














ADENA HALFTONE 








tock as bef 
THE STOCKH aoe 
THAT ALWAYS 





ADENA HALFTONE OFFSET 
is a stock that pays off, 
brings re-orders with 
this instruction: 


“Same 





PAYS OFF! 


It hits the bulls-eye 
of satisfaction and 
profit for you... for 
the advertiser too. 


ADENA HALFTONE 
OFFSET is “sea- 
soned.” Use it for 
your next order if 
booklet, broadside 
or circular. And the 
job will come 
through just the way 
you like it. 


CHILLICOTH 


A BUY-WORD FOR HIGH-GRADE 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Stocked at mill in 
regular sizes and 
weights. 


Save money by 
shipping via 
Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Assn. 














oad 
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HELP WANTED (continued) 


@ MONOTYPE OPERATOR-combina- 

tion, Considerably above the scale 
but must be good man. We have two 
composition casters and two keyboards. 
Would consider straight Keyboard or 
caster operator. If you are looking for 
permanent position with opportunity to 
be in charge of growing monotype de- 
partment write us. Linxweiler Printing 
Co., Decatur, Illinois. 





@ SALESMAN—A Western city (Wash- 

ington State) commercial- printing 
plant is seeking a man experienced in 
office sales, purchasing stock, and keep- 
ing of usual non- accounting records. 
Give experience, references, age, salary 
expected, in first letter. Write’ Box 
M-687, % The Inland Printer. 


SH FF FFFFSFFF+ SF F+FSF&SF+SFO+POP+OH OOS 


HEAD 
OF COMPOSING 
ROOM 


% If you have the ability to head a 
good-sized composing room, you 
may be interested in following up 
this lead. 

You must be an ambitious printer, 
skilled in d room 
technique, with a knowledge of 
good layout, what constitutes a com- 
pelling advertisement (both small 
or in display size). You know type, 
of course. You must be able to im- 
part your knowledge to other men 
as well as handle them adroitly. 

You must be interested in con- 
necting yourself as head of the 
composing department of an adver- 
tising-printing establishment, already 
well established, growing fast and 
with unlimited possibilities after the 
war. It is located in a fine midwest- 
ern city of 15,000, the sort where 
living isn’t as expensive or stren- 
uous as in the big centers. An excep- 
tional opportunity for the right man. 

If interested, send an outline of 
your experience and qualifications, 
also personal data of interest. Ad- 
dress Box A-699, c/o The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
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@ PRINTER—Ads, Jobs, Platens. Also 
two-thirder. All the overtime you 

want at time and a half for over 40 hrs. 

At once. The Chronicle, Hampton, Ia. 














(Continued on next page) 


BUY AS A UNIT * Coucencent-Compact-Clean *« SELL AS A UNIT 


a" Qa CASLON o— 


holds 10 boxes * 5000 
plus* sheets * a com- 
plete storage or delivery 
unit with space for label 


for letterheads and forms 





Accurate mill-cut 83gx11 ¢ white, 500 plus* sheets to box, 


CASLON UTILITY BOX 
contains 500 plus sheets « 
84x11 © white « 10 boxes 
in Pak ¢ has label for. your 
name * U.S. Patent 2319018 


*extras for make-ready 


10 boxes to Pak 


FITS THE 
DESK 
DRAWER 


Lo 
eda 


The Munising Paper Co. ¢ 135 S. La Salle St. ¢ Chicago 3, Ill. 
BUY AS A UNIT « Ceacceacent-Compact-Clean *« SELL AS A UNIT 
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HELP WANTED (continued) 


@ NEWS EDITOR, not in draft, for af- 

ternoon daily of 5,000, news staff of 
four. $45 week to start, more if work is 
satisfactory. City of 12,000, close to Chi- 
cago. Write full details to Niles Daily 
Star, Niles, Michigan. 










KNIVES 


Knives and Cutting Sticks 
for all makes of paper cutters 


Use our experienced mechanical force to keep 
your machines in best working condition. 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO., Inc. 
112 West Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. 














MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 








Leading Printers and Publications 
N Use COLLINS 


| CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226,Columbia Ave. 














MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 









NUMBERING MACHINES 


@® EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 

operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 
types, new or rebuilt. Gen’l Numb. Mach. 
Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 









PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 








OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 


Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordin- 
ary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated sige according to specifications. 
We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST 


GREENLEE Co 


TELEPHONE ARMITAGE 1870 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 
























WRITE 





ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 









(Continued on next page) 
















BUSINESS WEEK 


YOU TO YOUR CUSTOMERS © 
The advertisement below is one of Rising’s bo- 
ness-building campaign appearing in: 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


PURCHASING 


_ THE REPORTER 





























“IN 


When y 


U. S. NEWS 
PRINTERS’ INK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 


SPECTION!” 


ou want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


WE CAN, for instance, 


you sound advice on ¢ 


In fact, we 
of Rising Papers. ’ 
Jargely on the quality of pape 






ASK YOUR PRI 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing These Advertisers 


think of no one better qualified to g 
hoosing papers th 


{ ighted to have you §' 
~_— own reputation for fine work depends 


ive 
an your printer. 
et his impartial opinion 


© he uses—and these same printing 
been using the various 


experts have 
a ¢ many, many years. 


isin, rs fo ' 
Baio = a par with other quality 
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Leading Articles for You This Month 


Role of Color in Post-War Printing. By J. S. Mertle......25 
Use Foresight and Reduce Deadlines. By E. N. Teall.....28 
Help for Your “Help Wanted” Ads. By Lucius S. Flint....29 
What Are “Enduring” Type Faces? By A. Raymond Hopper 30 
Haywire Equipment No Barrier to This Army Paper.....33 
Correct Definition of Cost Terms May Save System. 

By A. C. Kiechlin 
Training and Re-Training for Survival. By R. Randolph Karch 40 
Partnership of 39 Years Dissolved by Buckley-Dement...43 
Canadians Consider Rehabilitation. .........0+2+0++++47 
This Letterpress Printer Really Investigated Offset 
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What's Ahead in Field of Offset? By R. Verne Mitchell... .55 
Creative Selling. By Floyd M. Downs... 


Menthly Geatures te Keep You Albreast 


RFESSIOOM. . ois:0cn sc OV Specimen Review. ....49 
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Salesman’s Corner... .37 Typographic Clinic. .. .62 
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THE INLAND PRINTER, April, 1944, Volume 113, No. 1. Published monthly by Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents, Entered 
as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. 
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The Handy Way 10 ORDER A PERSONAL COPY 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER SENT TO YOU MONTHLY 


THE INLAND PRINTER Please send me monthly a personal copy of 
309 West Jackson Boulevard THE INLAND PRINTER for years. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


RATES: 3 Yrs. 2Yrs. Yr. 0 t enclose $ 

U.S.A. $10.00 ; $4.00 

Canada 11.50 \ . O Send bill first to CF me; 0 my firm. 
Foreign 13.00 
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RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 
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SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
crease your earning power. Mr. Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a —. Home 


Studr — to ‘—y printers, ad’ men, 
artists, etc. Learn mail how to use sound lay- 
out principles, Hecate Mr. aunt own personal 
criticisms. Endorsed by grad Easy 

Write to Dept. D-443 for tree “actails, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE OPERA- 

TOR—Expert trade plant and com- 
mercial, wants perm. day sit. in union 
shop. Age 39, married. Fine background 
of experience. Profitably productive. 
Overtime essential. Box A-686, % The 
Inland Printer. 


@ PRINTING EXECUTIVE. Typog- 

rapher, proofreader, hand, Ludlow; 
makeup lino, mono; job, cylinder and 
foundry lockup; Union. Long experi- 
ence, excellent reference. Box A-678 In- 
land Printer. 


@ PRESSROOM FOREMAN, familiar 
with all grades of printing. 27 yrs. 
experience on cyl. & high-speed presses, 
Best of reference. Box A-705 % The In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson St., Chi- 
eago, Illinois. 
@ MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERA- 
TOR desires steady position. Union. 
Box A-696, % The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
@® PRINTER — Combination. Union. 
Wants permanent position. Draft de- 
ferred. Write Ural Fisher, 925 W. Main, 
Muncie, Ind. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, os 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. mas 
Producers of fine type faces. 
MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


WIRE 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. SOLD BY a DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 









































Learn ESTIMATING NOW! 


Use Jack Tarrant’s Study Course! 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. A 
25-lesson course in 
three loose-leat binders 
—actual production 
records on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. Thorough 
training means better 
jobs. Prepare! Order 
from this advertise- 
ment and enclose 
$19.50—new low price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
309 W. Jackson Blivd., CHICAGO 














Profit-wise printers use 


CROMWELL 


SPECIAL PREPARED 


TYMPAN 


The difficulties and strain of certain rush jobs can be 
tremendously minimized if vital equipment is known 
to be failure-proof. That’s why profit-wise printers 
use Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan. Cromwell is 
the one perfect tympan for perfect results. 


With Cromwell Tympan there’s no danger of stretch- 


ing or tearing even during long runs. It has a hard 
uniform surface with calipered uniformity within .001 
of an inch in thickness so you may safely draw it 
absolutely taut against the cylinder. Damage from 
sharp rules or edges is kept at an absolute minimum 
due to remarkably high tensile strength. 


Cromwell Tympan is completely impervious to oil and 
ink solvents; cleaning agents cannot penetrate to the 
overlays. Special moisture-proofing gives maximum 
protection from humidity and temperature changes. 


When you’re in a tough spot, you can’t and won’t miss 
with unconditionally guaranteed Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan. Conserve war-vital paper, save ex- 
pensive labor-time, insure repeat business and increase 
profits by phoning your distributor 
today. Order Cromwell Tympan, 
available in sheets or rolls to fit any 
high speed press. 
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4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fountain of Freedoms...a Free Press 


THE history of the press, since its development five centuries ago, has been a history of 


restraint. It is natural for men in authority to resent the sting of criticism. It is human for 
them to be ambitious, and to seek to entrench themselves. Hence rulers often avoid criticism 
and disagreement by stifling it. 77 But the courageous men who founded this new nation 
sought here full freedom for each individual. When they established a constitution, aware 
of the human frailty even of rulers elected from among them, their First Amendment pro- 
vided that “Congress shall make no law...abridging the freedom of speech and of the 
press....”’ 77 With the widespread education and enlightenment that resulted, the people 
here have advanced farther toward all freedoms than the people of any other nation. The 
beacon of this Western World, marks for all nations the start of the path to Freedoms: 


Freedom of Speech and of the Press. Twenty-second of a series of messages on the Freedom of the Pres: 
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